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MR. COLBURN’S LIST. 


Mr. Cousurn has just put forth a list of sixty- 
fre books which he has published in the course of 
the present season. Whether any other bookseller 
has produced an equal number of volumes in the 
same time we do not know: many may have pro- 
duced separate works of greater worth and dura- 
bility than he; but there is probably no one 
whose catalogue would be so good a criterion of 
the reigning tastes of the British public. In this 
point of view, it is a prolific subject; and we shall 
possibly devote more than one paper to it. 

At present it is not our purpose to take notice 
of the different Memoirs and Diaries, some of 
them very interesting, and all more or less eluci- 
datory of different portions of English history, 
which form a portion of the illustrious sixty-five. 
Many of them have been noticed in our pages 
already, and on a future occasion we may find an 
opportunity to make some remarks upon this 
class of compositions generally, upon the degree 
of importance attached to them by the world, 
and upon the real limits of their utility. 

Still less is it our intention to bestow a discrimi- 
nating notice upon the seventy-four * volumes of 
High Life Literature, which occupy by far the 
largest part of this document. It is no part of our 
vocation to fill up the blanks we meet with in the 
newspapers, and determine which of two hoods 
that would fit any one face just as well as an- 
other, was meant to conceal the features of Lord 
(——, and which those of Sir John M— " 
for either of whose secrecy kind nature herself 
had already provided the safe mask of utter com- 
mon-place. Nor is our knowledge of the laws of 
evidence sufficiently profound to enable us to 
decide between the well-balanced claims of half-a- 
dozen masters and half-a-dozen menials to the au- 
thorship of these works—that knowledge only sug- 
gesting a ~—_ guess, that, when a novel is pre- 
eminently and decisively vulgar, it is probably the 
work of some gentleman who frequents Almack’s ; 
and that, when there is only a little limpid stream 
of vulgar feeling trickling through a book which 
is remarkable for a cautious avoidance of all 
coarse phrases, it is very likely that the butler, 
the footman, the cook, the housemaid, and the 
scullion, may have assisted in concocting it. Nor, 

y, after weathering a long novel season with 
some success, are we willing to put our critical 
acuteness again on the stretch to settle which of 

books is least undeserving of the public pa- 
tronage which they have all obtained. On this 
point we would be indulged with a short explana- 
ton. If at any time heretofore we may have ex- 
pressed approbation of the style and spirit of 
some of these novels, or if at any time hereafter 
we may have occasion to utter similar praises of 
ers of them, we wish our panegyrics always to 
be understuod with reference merely to their merit 
compared with the productions of the same 
class. When Mr. Soane has succeeded in found- 
ing a school of architecture, it will be exceedingly 
Proper, that, without entering into the peculiar 
merits and virtues of his style, we should con- 
der, gravely and soberly, whether the Bank or 

Treasury is the most perfect realisation of it 
ln like manner, when we are criticising any par- 

* In this calculation are included one or two works 

th belong to a much higher class than the ordinary 

ahionable novel, such as ‘ The Croppy,’ and ‘ Sala- 

” and possibly another. 








ticular fashionable novel, we do not think it 
needful to dogmatise about fashionable novels 
generally ; we take the public taste on that sub- 
ject for granted, and all we —_ is, if ‘ Herbert 
Lacy,’ or ‘ Almack’s,’ or ‘ Pelham,’ fulfils the 
requisitions for compiling such a novel at the 
least sacrifice of sound morality, géntlemanly 
feeling, and good sense. 

Our present purpose is not to enter into 
any particulars respecting any of the works. 
We wish merely to take notice of one cir- 
cumstance we have observed in casting our 
eye over the catalogue, which serves to sug- 
gest some curious reflections. Mr. Colburn is a 
fashionable publisher, and, perhaps, is the best 
gauger of the public taste in existence. He has 
thought it for his interest to publish seventy-four 
volumes of novels. In the same time, how 
many volumes of poetry do our readers suppose 
he has judged it expedient to bring into the 
world? Exactly four. One of them merely a 
collection of Mr. Campbell’s poems,—another, 
a satire, called ‘The Man of Ton,’ affecting 
the same sort of knowledge as the fashionable 
novels, and no wise dependent for its success 
upon its chancing to be .in verse; the third a 
tragedy, called ‘ Don Pedro,’ the recommenda- 
tion of which consists in its being the production 
of a respectable. young nobleman; and, lastly, a 
tragedy of about fifty pages, by Miss Baillie. This 
Jast, therefore, may be fairly pronounced the one 
poem which has issued from the press of Mr. 
Colburn during the last season. To what are we 
to ascribe this circumstance? We believe it will 
be found not to arise from any remarkable con- 
currence of accidents in the present day, but to 
be the result of a general principle, that a novel- 
reading public never will be a poetry-reading 
public. 

The more we examine the history of English 
literature, the more striking will this fact be 
made manifest. The novel had its birth in the 
most eminently unpoetical of the centuries. Its 
founders, however, were men of genius, and, 
therefore, the immediate advantages accruing from 
their labours were great. They were the monks 
who, in the dark age of the imagination, hoarded 
up a little of its learning in books, apparently 
addressed merely to the senses and the understand- 
ing, for the study and consolation of after times. 
The exquisite touches in ‘ Amelia,’ the fine 
poetry of Clarissa’s death-scene, were tolerated 
in their own age on account of the wonderful 
worldly experience which no one could deny 
was exhibited by both Fielding and Richardson. 
This taste for novel reading, which prevailed 
all over Europe in that day, is remarkable from 
many circumstances. The two most striking are, 
that Voltaire should have resorted to that in- 
strument as the most powerful for wrenching 
out old feelings and sympathies, and that Gold- 
smith, Rousseau, and Goethe, (though each adapt- 
ing himself to the character of his own nation,) as 
the most natural means of expressing their own 
poetical feelings, and of restoring them in the 
minds of their countrymen, should have written 
poems in the shape of novels; thus using the 
armour which had been forged by the Cyclops of 
the aye fur the purpose of destroying them. 

When that age had passed away, there was 
an interval, at least in this country, before the 
men who have stamped their character upon 
the present one, became known. But, though it 





was still without form and void, there were float- 
ing about in the chaos some elements of poetical 
feeling, which promised that the new world would 
be a very different one from the old one. To 
the existence of these vague and indefinite feel- 
ings, we may attribute the rise of that Radcliffe 
race of novelists, whose works, though at the 
farthest remove from good poetry, had enough 
of the semblance of poetry about them to de- 
ceive an age just emerged out of the dark- 
ness of the previous eentury. Then came a 
really poetical epoch, and the novelist instantly 
drooped and languished. But, as the highest class 
of poetry which exists in any period, seldom acts 
directly upon the mass of the public, but works 
upon them through the medium of the second 
class, which partially reflects its image, it hap- 
pened, in the present case, that the poets who 
were most read and most popular, were those who, 
to many great qualities, united some inferior ones; 
who, with heads of gold, had feet of clay. The 
Corsairs and the Giaours, the Marmions and the 
Ladies of the Lake, and the Lalla Rookhs, most 
of which gona much original poetical excel- 
lence, and none of which could have been pro- 
duced except in a highly poetical period, had, 
nevertheless, many grievous sins, which recom- 
mended them to popularity, and one of the worst 
of them was, that their works were a species of 
poetical novel, in which imcident, if not predo- 
minant over character, at least possessed a dan- 
gerous importance. 

The transition from poetry in which there was a- 
great infusion of novel-writing, to novels in which 
there was a great infusion of poetry, was easy 
and natural; and hence arose Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels. From the moment that these novels 
began to operate strongly on the public mind, we 
think we can trace a decline of the interest which 
was taken in poetry. Till, however, these works 
began to lose their original interest, the decline 
was not very observable; for who could affirm 
that it was a sign of a less poetical mind to ad- 
mire ‘ Old Mortality,’ than ‘ Rokeby?? The most 
decided symptom of the change was, the neglect 
with which Lord Byron’s tragedies .were treated 
by those who admired far inferior productions of 
his when they were set off by an attractive story ; 
the next was the crav.ng for works which were 
deficient in all the poetical recommendations of 
the Scotch novels, and which only resembled them 
in being novels ; and the last is presented to us 
in Mr. Colburn’s Catalogue. , 

From this last fact, and there are thousands of 
the same kind which cannot escape the attention 
of the most incurious, we may form some notion 
of the honesty of those persons who attempt to 
throw discredit upon poetry, by including under 
some vague, general term, the taste which induces 
men to study it, and that which induces them to 
read fashionable novels. This trick, which is 
constantly played off, by grave gentlemen of a 
certain school, in society, and in their books, 
would be very despicable, if it were not very mnis- 
chievous. Any one who has even observe: is own 
mind mast know, that he resorts to a volume of 
poetry from just the opposite motive to tia. which 
induces him to resort to an ordinary nov<!. When 
the faculties of our minds are in full life u.d vigour 
—when, from a conviction that the |i_ii’st state 
of mental consciousness is the highest st «te of nap- 
piness, we wish to prolong and increas: tat vigour 
—we take up a poem. When, on tie cuuuary, we 
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find the strife and tumult of the faculties painful, 
and like better even to lose the sense of possessing 
thei than to undergo the effert which their un- 
disciplined activity occasions, we court imbecility 
and inanition in the pages of a novel. We betake 
ourselves to the one, because we wish to call forth 
our emotions, orto harmonise them ; to the other, 
because we want to kill our emotions, or to supply 
their place by some external and superficial e2.- 
citement. Every one, we say, who observes his 
own actions, knows this to be the case ; and every 
such person, therefore, who was endeavouring to 
improve the mind of another, would recommend 
him to study earnestly poetry, and never to resort 
to novel-reading, except in certain exhausted 
states, when the effort to think might be physi- 
cally injurious, or for the purpose of acquiring 
some knowledge of the actual world, which he 
could not arrive at by the far better route of per- 
sonal experience. ‘lo such persons, any attempt 
‘ prove the identity of poetry and novel-reading 
must be perfectly futile. But, as this class of rea- 
cover: do Lot orserve their own minds, it is for- 
‘vn. e that we can answer them, not upon prin- 
cipies, but by facts. We would speak thus to 
then. 

‘Ve need not tell you, that all gods, men, and 
bookse lers, have no other motive in this world 
tha their self-interest. We need not tell you, 
eituer, that, where the cost of producing two books 
is eqa', a publisher is certain to produce that 
whici there is most demand for in the market. 
Now ibeu, taking with you these great principles, 
look at Mr. Colburn’s List. The most popular 
publisher of the day has sent forth this year about 
30/. worth of novels, and 4s. 6d. worth of poetry ! 
And this is not because, if Mr. Colburn had 
chosen to bid for it, he might not have procured 
at least as good articles in poetry, as half the 
novels he has published are, in that class of litera- 
ture; or, if it should be said, that the same relative 
excellence which would set off a novel is not 
sufficient to set off a poem,—this is only arriving 
at another still more primary and essential differ- 
ence between them. 

Well then—you are convinced that the rations of 
bread and sack, which the English public require, 
are not necessarily the same. But why is this? 
The more you study others and yourself, the more 
sure you will be that it is no accidental circum- 
stance which occasions the immeasureabie diffe- 
rence. It arises from the nature of the two works. 
When the novel is nade poetical, as in the case 
of Sir Walter Scott, though unquestionably in a 
novel sense this is its best state, yet it can never 
be considered in its purest state; for it ceases to 
answer some of the conditions which of right 
belong to it. But the novel, in its simple uncom- 
pounded essence, is essentially antipathic to 
poetry. It is the ohject of the one to exalt man- 

ners over characteristics, accidents over essen- 
tials, circumstances over man; it is the object 
of the other to describe what is accidental 
as the shrine and incorporation of what is uni- 
versal, essential principles as exhibiting t!,em- 
selves in the varieties of changing phenomenz, and 
the FREE WILL of man as victorious over seuse 
and matter. When the principles are so varying, 
there can exist no real resemblance in the works 
which manifest them, and there must be an eter- 
nal difference in their operations upon the human 
mind. Evenin ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ the most dar- 
ing attempt to poetise and philosophise the novel ; 
the Arimanes of the novel, and the Oromasdes 
of Goéthe’s mind, exhibit themselves all along 
in the most fierce contention. Ever and anon the 
evil spirit gets the victory, and the poet becomes 
a sensual and successful novel-writer; and ever 
and anon his mighty genius tears off its fetters, 
and is away into the seventh heaven, leaving the 
gross body, to which he had unnaturally joined 
himself, creeping and crawling below. The Ger- 
man Hercules may not himself be convinced 
that his endeavours to reconcile the worst and 


labours which is not given, to the mightiest 
powers to achieve, and which it is profaning 
the God-given strength to attempt; but his 
readers, at least, must have made the dis- 
covery. They must feel additionally convinced 
by the failure of his experiment, and by that dis- 
position which the Author of ‘ Waverley,’ with all 
his genius, has evinced * to make his characters 
mere creatures of the events which befal them ; 
that the spirit of the novel and of the poem must 
be hostile; and, what is far more important in a 
practical point of view, and what therefore should, 
above all, be laid to heart by the persons whom 
we are now addressing, that, as in the.education 
of our own minds, few books can be of less use, 
or more prejudicial, than Novels, so there are 
very few indeed which can tend so much to call 
forth and discipline all the capacities of those 
minds as Poems. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
COLLIER’S OLD PLAYS. 


The Misfortunes of Arthur. By Thomas Hughes. With 
Illustrations and Notes. By J. Payne Collier, Esq. 
12mo. Pp. 83. 2s. 6d. Prowett. London, 1828. 
Tuis old play will probably disappoint most of 
those persons who are accustomed to seek for 
amusement in imaginative literature. It contains 
neither incident, passion, character, nor poetry, 
and is altogether a dull und Jagging performance. 
There is not an occurrence in it, except the final 
hattle, and this, after the Greek and French 
fashion, is told, not represented. There are no 
dialogues except those of Queens, Kings, and 
Princes, with their respeciive contidants; no 
hostile minds are brought in conflict, no earnest 
affections shown in their strength or their weak- 
ness. These peges of unimpassioned declamation 
contain no ‘ coigne of vantage’ for human syin- 
pathy; and act rolls after act, in all the monoto- 
nous stateliness, without any of the gliiter or 
magnificence, of a court pageant. A court pa- 
geant, in fact, it was. ‘ The Misfortnnes of 
Arthur’ were indited and produced at Greenwich, 
on the ‘ 8th Feb. 1587,’ by the conspiring labours 
of eight gentlemen,—among whom were Thomas 
Hughes, author of the greater part of the drama, 
and Francis Bacon (sometime Lord Verulam), 
who seems to have been a sort of prompter or 
property-man, and to whom the court was in- 
debted for the ‘ dumb shows,’—an anecdote, by 
the way, which will connect itself in every one’s 
recollection with several allusions in his works,— 
one, if we remember, in his essay on Buildings, 
and a very beautiful one in the opening of the first. 
Essay, that on Truth. 

But having looked at the picture in an unfa- 
vourable light, let us regard it for a moment from 
another point of view. And we must confess, 
that, in spite of many deficiencies, and some sins 
of commission, there is a plain nervousness of 
writing throughout the work, a freedom from 
exuggerated sentiment, a fulness of indigenous 
and genial English, which render the play far 
more endurable in our eyes than the frenzied 
feebleness of some modern plays, so apt to put us 
in mind of ‘a galvanised skeleton. There is no 
genius in any part of the work; but, excepting 
on the score of occasional conceits and general 
exorbitance of classical allusion, we have little of 
nonsense wherewith to reproach the spirit of 
Thomas Hughes. 

The Introduction, ‘ penned by Nicholas Trotte, 
Gentleman, one of the Society of Gray’s-Inne,’ 
is more poetical than any thing else we can dis- 
cover in this little volume. We will quote some 
of Mr. Trotte’s lines, premising that the first 
extract is part of an attack made by ‘three 





* A disposition which the critics have one and all 
thought fit to ascribe to something vicious in the con- 
stitution of Sir Walter Scott’s mind, or to his political 
bias ; but which seems to us to be rendered necessary 





the best part of our natures, was one of the 



































































[No. 47, } = 
Muses’ against five law-students, and the second 
a portion of the reply of the latter personage; : I 
‘ A dame there is, whom men Astrea terme, 
Shee that prenounceth oracles of lawes, 1 
Who to prepare fit servants for her traine, I 
As by commission, takes up flowring wits, f 
Whom first she schooleth to forget and scorne i 
The noble skils of language aud of arts, pla 
The wisedome which discourse of stories teach, opi 
The ornaments which various knowledge yeelds ; p 
But Poesie she hath in most disdaine, as 
And marshals its next Follye’s scorned place. goo 
Then, when she hath these worthy prints defaced tl 
Out of the mindes that can endure her hand, ol 
What doth she then supplie in steede of these ? to} 
Forsooth, some olde reports of altered lawes, toc 
Clamors of Courts, and cavils upon words, sma 
Grounds without ground, supported by conceit, ficie 
And reasons of more subtiltie then sense. edit 
What shall | say of moote points strange, and doubts 
Still argued, but never yet agreed ? 
And shee that doth deride the poets lawe, 
Because he must his words in order place, Conv 
Forgets her formes of pleading, more precise, pl 
More bound to words then ix the poets lore - thi 
And for these fine conceits she fitly chose Pe 
A tongue that barbarisme it selfe doth use.’ Hi 
. 7 * * « * ; 
‘ Unto Astrea’s name we honour beare, « 
Whose soun: perfections we doe more admire T 
Then all the vanted store of Muses guifts, ti 
Let this be one (which last you put in ure as 
In well depraving that deserveth praise) - 
No eloquence, disguising reason’s shape, class 
Nor Poetrie, each vaine affection’s nurce, adap 
No various bistorie, that doth leade the minde mod 
Abroad to auntient tales from instant use, inter 
Nor these, nor other moe, too long to note, it is 
Can winne Astrea’s servants to remove lifele 
Their service once devote to better things. and 
They, with attentive mindes and serious wits, threa 
Revolve records of deepe judiciall acts ; swer 
They wagh, with steaddy and indifferent hand, Besid 
Each word of lawe, each circumstance of right ; ¥6 
They hold the grounds which time and use hath chara 
sooth’d,* style 
Though shallow sense conceive them as conceits, thing 
Pres mptuous sense, whose ignorance dare judge This 
Of thi.gs removed by reason from her reach. and, | 
One doubt, in mootes by argument encreased, and n 
Cleares many donbts experience doth object. appea 
The language she first chose, and still retaings,.. speak 
Exhibites naked truth in aptest termes. he b 
Our industric maintaineth unimpeacht d 
Prerogative of Prince, respect to Peeres, ae 
The Commons libertie and each man’s right ; pape 
Suppresseth mutin force and practicke fraude, credu 
Things that for worth our studious care deserve : yet, a 
Yet never did we banish or reject book, 
Those ornaments of knowledge nor of toungs ; for n 
That slander envions ignorance did raise. much 
With Muses still we entercourse allowe, but, w 
T’enrich our state with all their forreine fraight ; remar 
But never homage nor ackowledgement, tures 
Such as of subjects allegeance doth require. ie 4, 
Now heere the cause of your late conquest wonne. t wh 
We had discovered your intent to be orwar 
(And, sure, ye ladies are not secrete all ; ‘ Ed 
Speach and not silence is the Muse’s grace) certain 
We well perceiv’d (I say) your minde to be * Mr 
T’employ such prisaners, as themselves did yeeld, rect; a 
To serve a Queene, for whom her purest penden! 
Nature refined, that she might therein sette hinted 
Both private and imperiall vertues all. a beaut 
Thus (Soveraigne Lady of our lawes and us) © Ch 
Zeale may transforme us into any shape. ° vites u: 
We, which with trembling hand the penne did guid and sur 
Never well pleasde, all for desire to please ; budding 
For still your rare perfections did occurre, blosson 
Which are admired of Muses and of men. Sometin 
Oh! with howe steddie hand, and heart assured, look br: 
Should we take up the warlike lance or sword, * Mr: 
With mind resolved to spend our loyall blood ing astr 
Your least commaund with speede to execute! ‘ Eds 
O:! that before our time the fleeting shippe think - 
Ne’er wandred had in watery wildernes, its littl 
That we might first that venture undertake, nind to 
In strange attempt t’approve our loyall hearts! hity of 
Be it souldiers, seamen, poets, or what els. worlds 
In service once enjoynd, to ready mindes ‘ Mrs 





Our want of use should our devoyer encrease. 
Now since in steade of art we bring but zeale, 
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by his kind of writing. 





* That is, shown to be true. 
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In steade of prayse we humbly pardon crave. 

The matter which we purpose to present, 

Since streights of time our liberty controwles, 

In tragike notes the plagues of vice recounts. 

How sutes a tragedie for such a time ? 

Thus—for that since your sacred Majestie 

In gratious hands the regail scepter held, 

All tragedies are fled from state to stadge.’ 

We will observe in conclusion, that, though the 

Jay is carelessly printed, and we differ from the 
opinions expressed in the notes on some detailed 
points, we are yet, so grateful to Mr. Collier for the 

ood work in which he is engaged, and so hear- 
tily sympathise with his efforts for cherishing our 
old national literature, that we should be inclined 
to pardon far more errors than we can presume 
to charge him with,—were we not sure that a very 
small degree of additional attention would be suf- 
ficient, with his skiil and learning, to render his 
editorial Jabours ‘ immaculate.’ 





CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 


Conversations on Geology; comprising a Familiar Ex- 
planation of the Huttonian and Wernerian Systems ; 
the Mosaic Geology as explained by Mr, Granville 
Penn; the late Discoveries of Professor Buckland, 
Humboldt, Dr. Macculloch, and others. 1 vol. 12mo. 
(with Engravings.) Pp. 371. Maunder. London, 
1828. 

Tue form of conversations on the more inter- 
esting parts of philosophy which has recently 
become so popular, is only the revival of the 
classical models of Xenophon, Plato, and Cicero, 
adapted to modern study and cast into the style of 
modern composition. As a method of exciting 
jnterest, and affording room for apt illustrations, 
it is immeasurably beyond the clumsy, dry, and 
lifeless plan. too frequently followed of question 
and answer, inasmuch as it carries with it the 
thread of a narrative which the question-and-an- 
swer system is perpetually snapping asunder. 
Besides, the speakers in a conversation may be 
characterised by peculiarities of sentiments and 
style of thinking, so as to render a book some- 
thing like a genuine picture of a fireside dialogue. 
This was carefully attended to by the ancients ; 
and, making allowance for the difference of style 
and manners, the author of the work before us 
appears to have kept this constantly in view. The 
speakers are a mother, and her son and daughter. 

he boy is represented as inquisitive after facts, 
and much more ready to start objections to any 
proposed opinion or theory, that is, he is less 
credulous than we should suppose any boy to be ; 
yet, as his mode of objecting is the very life of the 
book, we are willing to let this hypercriticism go 
for nothing. The girl does not take quite so 
much share in the dialogue as we could wish ; 
but, when she does, it is usually to make some 
remark founded upon taste and love of the pic- 
turesque, rather than on the deeper and drier sub- 
jects which her brother is represented as bringing 
forward —For example : 

‘Edward.—A vomantic science, mother ! 
certainly a very unusual expression. 

‘ Mrs, R.—That is of little consequence, if it be cor- 
rect; and I think I can show it to be so, even inde- 
ndently of the fanciful systems which I have just 
inted at. Do you not say, Christina, that botany is 
a beautiful science ? 

‘ Christina.—Yes ; I think it is, indeed; for it in- 
vites us to the fields in the beautiful months of spring 
and summer, and makes us admire the beauty of the 
budding trees, the springing grass, and the opening 

lossoms : it enhances the pleasure of every walk, and 

Sometimes, I have fancied, makes the sunshine itself 

look brighter when it falls upon a flower-garden. 

_ ‘ Mrs. R—And have I not heard you, Edward, call- 

ing astronomy sublime / 

‘ Edward.—Ilt deserves, indeed, to be called so, I 
think ; for it raises our thoughts above the earth and 
its little scene of change and bustle, and leads the 
mind to contemplate the starry universe and the infi- 
nity of space, which God has peopled with suns and 
Worlds. 

‘ Mrs. R—Then, if you call Botany beautiful, and 
Astronomy sublime, for the reasons you have just 


That is 





given, I, in the same way, call Geology romantic, be- 
cause it not only leads us to travel among the wildest 
scenery of nature, but carries us back to the birth and 
infancy of our little planet, and follows its history of 
deluges, and hurricanes, and earthquakes, which have 
left such numerous traces of their devastations. Would 
you not think it romantic to travel, as must be done by 
the geological inquirer, among mountains and valleys, 
where tempests have bared and shattered the hardest 
rocks, and where alternate ruins and frosts are crum- 
bling the solid materials of mountains, while the springs 
and rivers wash away the fragments, to deposit them 
again in the various stages of their course? And 
would you not think it romantic to dream about he 
young world emerging from darkness, and rejoicing 
in the first dawn cf created light? To think of the 
building of mountains, the hollowing out of valleys, and 
the gathering together of the great waters of the ocean? 
And will it not be romantic to discover the traces of 
the ancient world before the time of Noah, in every 
hill and valley which you examine ? 

* Edward—This will, indeed, be romantic and in- 
teresting, though I am not sure I shall understand it so 
well as Astronomy. 

‘ Mrs. R—On the contrary, I think Geology is, 
perhaps, better fitted for our limited comprehensions 
than Astronomy ; for it is more within our reach to 
examine the structure and formation of mountains, 
than that of the sun or of the stars ; and itis easier to 
bring the mind to rest on the comparative littleness of 
the earth at its creation, than to let our thoughts 
travel abroad through the boundless fields of infinite 
space. When we descend to |the earth, we feel our- 
selves more at home; we are not so overpowered by 
sublimity as in the contemplation of astronomy ; we 
can think more calmly and reason more at ease ; and 
we can trace the finger of God more visibly,—perhaps 
because more nearly.’—P. 9. 

This is the usual style of the work in those 
parts where the more argumentative topics of the 
science are not the subject of diseussion. In that 
case, though the style admits of fewer ornaments, 
the interest is kept up by apt illustrations, en- 
rious facts, and unexpected transitions in the 
argument 

More than two-thirds of the volume are devoted 
to the two leading Geological Theories of Hutton 
and Werner, the advocates severally for the agency 
of fire and water, whose followers are usually de- 
signated Vulcanists and Neptunists. Our readers 
may not be displeased to see a brief outline of 
these celebrated theories, as we shall attempt to 
redact it from the luminous sketches in the ‘ Con- 
versations.’ 

For the purpose of making a globe like the 
earth, the seas, continents, and islands, diversified 
with hills and valleys, and productive of food for 
various animals, Dr. Hutton considered it as in- 
dispensable that other glohes should have previ- 
ously existed, from which materials for the struc- 
ture might be derived. These supposititious worlds 
being acted on by the moist atmosphere, by rains, 
and by the frosts and thaws of winter and spring, 
would, in a long course of years, be crumbled 
down, or, as the Geologists say, disintegrated, 
and gradually carried by rivers, in the form of 
sand, clay, and gravel, to the sea. At the bottom 
of the sea these materials would arrange them- 
selves in beds, differing in thickness, according to 
the cireumstane-- by which they might be af- 
fected. Butthe >eds would have continued in 
the soft state of sand or clay for ever, unless 
something occurred to harden them. It is here 
that Dr. Hutton brings in the agency of fire, and 
tells us, that there is at the bottom of the sea suf- 
ficient heat, from a great central fire which he 
conceives to exist in the centre of the globe, to 
melt all the clay, sand, and gravel, and to form 
them into rocks. He provides for the appearance 
of these above water, by supposing that the cen- 
tral fire occasionally expands itself, and elevates 
the newly-formed rocks into islands and conti- 
nents, diversified by hills and valleys, these being 
destined in their turn to the same changes of de- 
struction and renovation, as those from which 
they took their origin. 

According to the rival Geological Theorist, 
Werner, all the substances which now constitute 





rocks, mountains, and soil, on the earth’s surface, 
were originally existing in a state of solution in 
the waters of the great Chaos, which he supposes 
at the beginning to have surrounded the globe to 
a vast depth. The substances or materials of 
rocks, thus swimming in the primitive ocean, he 
conceives to have gradually fallen to the bottom, 
sometimes by chemical, sometimes by mechanical 
means, and sometimes by both together; and in 
this manner, he thinks, all the rocks have been 
formed which we now find on digging into the 
earth. The inequalities of mountains and valleys 
on the surface of the earth, which were thus pro- 
duced as soon as the waters began to subside, 
(and this subsidence is an important point in the 
system,) gradually rose out of the primitive sea, 
forming the first dry land. The rocks which 
were in this manner first formed, Werner calls 
the Original, or Primitive Formation: they con- 
sist of granite, greiss, different species of slate, 
marble, and trap. 

The formation of these rocks, however, did not, 
it seems, exhaust the materials floating in the 
waters, for the deposition went on, and a class of 
rocks were formed consisting of grey wacké, 
limestone, and trap, which rested on the primitive, 
and are called by Werner the /ntermediate or 
Transition Rocks ; because, on their appearance 
above the waters, the earth, he conceives, passed 
into a habitable state. 

After the formation of those primitive and tran- 
sition rocks, Werner alleges that the water sud- 
denly rose over them to a great height, covering 
them in many places, as it again subsided, with 
a new formation of rocks consisting of sandstone, 
conglomerates, limestone, gypsum, chalk, and 
rock-salt, which he called Level or Floetz Rocks. 

Since that period, the wearing down of the 
rocks, by the action of the weather and other 
causes, and the washing away of the worn mate- 
rials by rains and streams of water, have formed 
soil, gravel, sand, peat, and the various other beds 
which are called 4/urial. 

Besides alluvial strata, however, there are se- 
veral others of recent formation which are not 
comprehended in this outline of the Wernerizn 
system, such as volcanic rocks, and those which 
are composed of coral, and are at this moment 
progressively increasing. Of volcanic rocks Wer- 
nerians take as little notice as possible, inasmuch 
as the vy! name is inimical to their water theory ; 
for, like all theorists, they carry their notions to a 
ridiculous length, as a plain man, though igno- 
rant of Geology, may well understand, when we 
tell him that some of the disciples of Werner have 
exerted their ingenuity to prove that lava rocks, 
the chronology of whose formation is ascertained 
and recorded, have never been melted by tire, 
but are genuine aqueous deposits from the Wer- 
nerian waters! Ot the coral rocks and islands, 
we have a most lively and interesting account in 
the work before us; and, though it is not quite so 
short as to render it suitable for an extract, we 
think our readers will be pleased to see so much 
of it, as we can spare room to insert. 

‘ Mrs. R—The polypus zoophytes which manufac- 
ture coral and build islands, are minute and delicate 
in structure, and seem to have the power of encaaing 
themselves with a hard crust for the purpose of pro- 
tection. 

* Edward.—More, then, it would appear, like a snail 
or a shell-fish than an insect. 

‘ Mrs. R.—You are right; and you may judge of 
the number of a coral colony, from the extraordinary 
facts related by voyagers of unquestionable credit. 
Captain Flinders, for instance, tells us that the quantity 
of coral reefs betwen New Holland, New Caledonia, 
and New Guinca, is such that it might justly be called 
the Coraline sea, there being here, for three hundred 
and fifty miles in a straight line, a coral reef or 
barrier, uninterrupted by any large opening into the 
sea; and this reef is connected with others to as alto- 
gether to make an extent of nearly one thousand miles 
in length, and from twenty to fifty miles in breadth. 

‘ Edward.—I| should like very much to see the 
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little creatures at work upon such an immense 
mound, 

* Mrs. R.—That would be impossible, as their work 
is slow and gradual ; you might as well say you would 
like to see a snail at work in making its shell, or a 
rose-tree at work in making its flower. 

‘ Edward.—The process of the coral polypus, at 
least, has been explained, [ presume. 

‘ Mrs. R.—As to that, it is the same with the process 
of forming the snail-shell, The sea-water always con- 
tains lime, as do the vegetables upon which the snail 
feeds ; now, you know that, when lime meets with car- 
bonic acid gas, it unites with it and forms chalk, or 
lime-stone, or marble. 

* Edward.—AlN\ this is obvious ; but I cannot con- 
jecture where the coral zoophyte, or the snail, gets the 
carbonic acid gas to unite with the lime. 

‘ Mrs. R—So you have forgot your pretty chemical 
experiment of blowing through a glass tube into lime- 
water ? 

‘ Edward—Oh, no! but I did not know that a 
coral zoophyte, ora snail, breathed as I do. 

‘ Mrs. R.—It seems to be a general law of all living 
things to produce carbonic acid gas in a way similar to 
ourselves ; and it is probable, that in the snail and the 
coral zoophyte this gas passes off from the surface of 
the body, where it meets with the lime that forms the 
basis of the shell; and this is cemented into a firmer 
substance by the slime of the animal which is present 
at the same time. Some sorts of coral, you know, are 
so hard as to take a fine polish, and are made into 
trinkets ; but they all consist of lime, carbonic acid 
gas, and the slimy substance of the polypus for a 
cement. 

‘ Christina.—I can understand this perfectly, and | 
am quite delighted with this history of coral ; but I 
had no notion that I should meet with such things in 
Geology. 

* Edward—I cannot, however, conceive well how 
such animals concert together to form a reef or an 
island, as I presume they are no less stupid than snails 
seem to be. 

‘ Mrs. R.—With respect to their intelligence, we can 
derive our information only from their works; and, 
from what I shall tell you, it must be concluded, either 
that they are very wise and skilful, or that they are 
immediately directed in their operations by an all-wise 
Providence. 

* Edward.—\n the formation of shell, at least, there 
is no intel]. gence manifested on the part of the little 
manufacturer; it is only the result of a natural che- 
mica] process, over which it seems to have little, if any, 
control. 

‘ Mrs. R.—Right: but what I refer to is a union of 
purpose and design in all the individuals of a coral 
colony, which you will confess to be surprising, when 
I tell you that most, if not ali, of the coral reefs are 
built in the form of a crescent, and sometimes of a 
circle, with the back to the sea, as if the coral animal- 
cules were aware of the properties of the arch, and 
knew that it would resist the dashing of the waves 
better than a straight line. 

* Edward.—This is indeed most wonderful. 

* Mrs. R.—The wonder is increased when we find 
that the back of the coral crescent is generally directed 
towards the quarter from which storms most frequeutly 
come. Now, these are circumstances which cannot be 
explained otherwise than by the operation of intelli- 
gence and design; for the sea would naturally beat in 
the back of the crescent, and, by reversing it, turn its 
bosom to the waves in form of a bay.’—P. 153. 

This is followed by details in the same narrative 
style, of the coral islands described by Flinders 
and Cooke, in the South Seas, and by Salt and 
Bruce in the Red Sea; but for these we cannot 
spare room, and must refer such as are interested 
in the subject to the work itself. Before con- 
cluding this brief notice, it may not be amiss to 
mention the subjects of the several conversations, 
which are fifteen in number, in their order. These 
are :—Theories of the Earth ; Geological Cabinet; 
Systems of Geology ; First Principles of the Wer- 
nerian System ; Effects of Expansion arising from 
a Central Fire; Formation of Ravines, Valleys, 
and River Courses; Origin of Glaciers and De- 
serts ; Origin of Islands from Coral and Vol- 
canoes ; Origin of Valleys, Plains, Marshes, Bogs, 
and Lakes: Order of Rocks, with the Origin of 
Coal, and diffusion of Gravel and Sand in the Sea; 
Consolidation and Hardening of Rocks; Mineral 





Veins ; Mosaic Geology, as ve a by Mr. 
Penn; Bones and Shells. in Rocks and Caverns, 
and in the Soil; the Great Rock Basins of Lon- 
don, Paris, and the Isle of Wight, with the Ex- 
tinct Animals of a former World. 

We have only to add, that the ‘ Conversations 
on Geology’ are not inferior in pointed illustra- 
tration, perspicuity and plainness of style, and 
accurate knowledge of science, to the ‘ Conver- 
sations on Chemistry,’ &c., which have become so 
deservedly popular. The volume before us is, 
besides, the first attempt to exhibit the fashion- 
able science of Geology in a familiar dress, 
adapted to general readers and those who have 
not leisure to dip into more ponderous works. 





ORLANDO FURIOSO. 


The Orlando Furioso, translated into English Verse, 
from the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto, with Notes by 
William Stewart Rose. Vol.VIi. fsc. 8vo. Pp. 259. 
9s. 6d. Murray. London, 1828. 

Tue former volumes of Mr. Rose’s translation 
of the Orlando Furioso, have placed his success 
too far beyond a doubt to render it necessary to 
justify a notice of the volume just published, by 
any remarks on those which preceded it, and 
which were published before the establishment of 
our journal. The season will arrive, we have no 
doubt, which the completion of the arduous un- 
dertaking will mark as the fittest occasion for a 
general investigation of the merits of the entire 
work : to that period we shall defer the observa- 
tions which the nature of the task and the manner 
in which it is executed necessarily suggest, and 
which are applicable equally to the whole and to 
parts of the performance: for the same oppor- 
tunity we shall also reserve the comparison which 
it will be our duty to institute between the version 
of Mr. Rose and the efforts of earlier translators. 
In the mean time, it is so rarely that we have 
the gratification of perusing, in our capacity of 
critics, any thing classical, or that a work which 
has undergone the ordeal of time and posterity, 
to which we can find any reasonable pretence for 
drawing the attention of our readers, comes be- 
fore us, that we eagerly seize the opportunity of 
borrowing a few stanzas, wherewith to fill a 
portion of the columns, it is too generally our 
province to dedicate to the ephemeral produc- 
tions of the day. We rejoice that it is a trans- 
lation of Ariosto which has offered us this 
opportunity. The ideas of the divine poet—his 
fanciful imagery, so rich and so lofty, his ani- 
mation and fire, his independence of thought, 
his easy and courtly style, his arch and refined 
satire, his wit so sparkling, his humour s0 mirth- 
ful, his descriptions so glowing, his voluptuous- 
ness so truly sensual, his affecting sentiment, his 
vivid colouring—even though his felicitous diction 
be wanting—cannot fail, we are persuaded, to in- 
terest our readers in his favour, whatever may be 
the dress in which they are presented. Divested 
of the costume, brilliant and silken, proper to his 
native clime, and enveloped in the more heavy 
and more sombre garb in use under a less con- 
genial sky—yet the merit of the stranger, we are 
confident, will be acknowledged, through every 
disguise and under every disadvantage. 

That a version, however perfect, into a foreign 
language, of any part of the works of Ariosto, 
must be a disguise, cannot but be conceded. Mr. 
Rose, or any person sufficiently captivated with 
the beauties of the original to feel the desire to 
communicate them to others, will not, we are 
sure, be the last to feel and te own the utter im- 
possibility of doing them justice in translation. 
Over and above the restraint common to all 
translations, of having to give language to the 
ideas of another, the Italian tongue possesses pecu- 
liar qualities which render the task of converting it 
with full effect more than ordinarily difficult. On 
these peculiarities it is not our intention now to 
enlarge; we reserve them as subjects for future 
remark in our general review: but we cannot re- 





frain from quoting a_ striking exemptificdtion 

from the volume immediately under our.notice, of 

the utter hopelessness of investing a, trans 

of the Orlando Furioso with all the graces, of ‘the 

original,—a hopelessness arising from the remark 

able eupheny of the Tuscan dialect, and its h; 

adaptation to verse. The poet is describin 

paradise in which Astolfo is met by St. i 

the beloved of our Saviour, in which we find, among 

other passages scarcely less remarkable, the fol. 
lowing harmonious lines : 
* Cantan fra i rami gli augelletti vaghi, 
Azzurri e bianchi e verdi e rossi e gialli; 
Murmuranti ruscelli e cheti laghi 
Di limpidezza vincone i cristalli.’ 

The structure of the language would not alloy 
of an effectual translation of such passages as this - 
and accordingly, in Mr. Rose’s version, the’ ear 
perceives a very sensible difference : 

‘ Warble the wanton birds in verdant brake, 
Azure, and red, and yellow, green and white ; 
The quavering rivulet and yellow lake, 

In limpid hue surpass the chrystal bright.’ 

In the present volume, Mr. Rose has presénted 
us with the six cantos between the 30th and 37th. 
The principal subjects of these are the exploits of 
Bradamante in search of Ruggiero, her, anxiety 
at his absence, and her jealousy of Marfiga,. and 
the soaring of the Duke Astolfo, destined to re 
cover the lost wits of Orlando, into the regions of 
Paradise. 4 

The treatment of these subjects is in the most 
successful manner of the poet, and affords proof 
as remarkable as any the work contains, of 'the 
extraordinary versatility of his genius. In the one, 
the expression of tenderness, sentiment, and feel- 
ing is most affecting and true to nature ; ‘in the 
other, we are struck with the keenness and feiivity 
of the satire, the poetical fancy displayed in’the 
description, and the brilliant language in which 
the imaginings are embodied. 

The following extract describes the anxiety of 
Bradamante at the protracted return of her lover. 
To the reader of any sensibility it requires no 
praise. The chief merit of the translationdsiits 
close adherence to the sense of the original: 
‘This whiledoesgocdduke Aymon’s daughter mouri, (a) 

Because those twenty days so slowly trail : q 

—Which term elapsed¢—Rogero should return, - 

And be received into her church’s pale. 

Time halts not more with him to foreign bourne 

Exiled, with prisoner pent in noisome jail, 

Pines the poor wretch for liberty and light! 

Or his loved land, desired and gladsome sight! (0) 

‘ Aye sick with hope deferred, the expecting maid, 
That Phoebus’ steeds were foundered one while deemed; 
Then that his wheels were out of frame, so stayed, 
Beyond the wonted term, his chariot seemed. 

ret longer than that day when Faith delayed 

The sun, which on the righteous Hebrew beamed, () 

Or than that night Alcides was conceived, 

She every day and every night believed. 

How oft of dormouse, badger, or of bear, 

The heavy slumber would she fain partake ! 

For she that time in sleep would waste and weat ; (¢) 

Nor such prolonged repose desired to break ;.\“ 

Nor wished the damsel any sound to hear, 

Until Rogero’s voice should her awake : 

But not alone is this beyond her power ; 

She cannot close her eyes one single hour. 

‘ She here and there, throughout the livelong night, (¢) 
Tosses and turns, nor ever finds repose ; , 





(a) In the following notes we give the passages ia 
which the original has in some measure suffered by a 


actual turn. In most cases, these are slight, only de- 
serving of notice in justice to the divine poet, and as 
showing how difficult must be the task of translation, 
where deviations so trivial cannot be ventured 00 
without detriment to the effect. 

(5) A dargli libertade e de/l’ amata patria, 

Vista gioconda e desiata. 

(ce) Pid lungo di quel giorno, a cui per molta, 

Fede, nel cielo il giusto Ebreo fe" intoppo. 

(d) Ché quel tempo voluto avrebée intero, 

Tutto dormir che mai non si-destassi, - 

(e) Di qua di 1a va Ie nojose piume 

Tutte premendo, e mai non si-riposa. 
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“AI j still, impatient for the dawn of light, 
‘From time to time she to her window goes, 
To see if Tithon’s spouse the lily white 

"Yet selitters mingled with the crimson rose. 
‘Nor less désires the damsel, when 'tis morn, 
fo see the golden stars the heavens adorn. 


«When, saving some four days, the term was ended, 
Appointed for the youthful warrior’s stay, 
She, full of hope, the messenger attended 

‘from hour to hour, that should arrive, and say, 
* Behold Rogero comes ;”’ and oft ascended 
A turret, from whose top she might survey 
Gay champaign, wood, and, mid the wide expanse, 
A portion of the road that led to France. 


‘When shining arms at distance she perceives, 
Or any thing that speaks a cavalier, 
*Tis her desired Rogero, she believes ; 
‘And her fair eyes.and brows are scen to clear. 
If footman, or unarmed, the maid conceives, (/) 
It is a courier from the youthful peer ; 
And, though fallacious every hope she feeds, 
Another and another aye succeeds. 


‘And then she arms, and will the warrior meet ; 
And from the hill descends into the plain : 
She finds him not, and to Montalban’s seat 
Hopes he by other road his way had ta’en. 
In the design, wherewith she moved her feet 
From thence, she to her fort returns in vain ; 
Nor finds him here nor there ; meanwhile expired 
The period whose approach she so desired. 


‘L'The period so prefixt o’erpast by one, 
By two, three, six, by eight, by twenty days— 
She seeing not her spouse, and tidings none 
Receiving of the youth, laments ’gan raise, 
ooWhieh bad from snake-haired Furies pity won, 
/ In those dark realms that Rhadamanthus sways. 
She smote her eyes divine, and bosom fair ; 
She rent the tresses of her golden hair. 


4 Can it be true 2?”’—-(she cried) —‘* Shall I be fain 
To follow one, that strives to hide and fly? 
Esteem a man that has me in disdain ? 
Pray him that never hears my suppliant cry ? 
Suffer who hates me o’er my heart to reign ? 
One that his lofty virtues holds so high, 
‘Twere need some heaven-born goddess should de- 
’ scend 
From realms above, his stubborn heart to bend ? 


*“ Proud youth! he knows my worship and my love, (g) 
Nor me will have for lover or for slave. 
The cruel stripling knows what pangs [ prove, 
Yet will not aid me till I am in my grave. 
Nor let me tell my sorrows, lest they move 
Him his perverse and evil will to wave ; 
Sbunning me like malignant asp, that fears 
To change his mood, if he the charmer hears. 


‘“ Ah! Love, arrest this wight who runs so free, 
Outstripping my slow feet, or me install 
In the condition whence thou tookest me, 
Such as I was, ere thine or other’s thral]. 
~Alas ! how vain the hope! that thou shouldst be 
Ever to pity moved by suppliant call, 
Who sport, yea fecd and live, in streams that rise () 
From the distracted lover’s brimming eyes. 


*« But, woe is me, alas! and what can I 
Save my irrational desire lament ? 

Which makes me soar a pitch so passing high, 
I reach a region, where my plumes are brent ; 
Then, unsustained, fall headlong from the sky; 
Nor ends my woe ; on other flight intent, 
Again Limp my wings, again I soar ; 

To flame and fall, tormented evermore. 

‘“ Yea ; rather of myself should I complain, 
Than the desire, to which I bared my breast 
Whereby was Reason hunted from her reign, 
And all my powers by stronger force opprest. 
Thus borne from bad to worse, without a rein, 

*Peannot the unbridled beast arrest ; (i) 


‘Who makes me see I to destruction haste, 


‘That I more bitterness in death may taste. 


‘Yet, ah! why blame myself? Wherein have I 
Ever offended, save in loving thee ? 
at wonder was it then that suddenly 
A woman's feeble sense opprest should be ? 


_.. 





(f) Che sia messo di lui speranza piglia. 
(g) Sa questo altier, ch’ io l’ amo, e ch’ io l’adoro, 
Né mi vuol per amante né per serva. 


(A) Che ti diletti, anzi ti pasci e vivi 
Di trar dagli occhi lagrimosi rivi ! 


(@) N@ lo. posso frenar che non ha freno. 





Why fence and guard myself, lest bearing high, 
Wise words, and beauty rare should pleasure me ? 
Most wretched is the mortal that would shun 
To look upon the visage of the sun.’ 
. * * * 

‘ Sorrow the maid so wholly occnpies, 
Room has she none for comfort or for rest. 
Yet, mangre her affliction, Hope will rise, 
And form a lodgement in her harassed breast ; (4) 
And to the damsel’s memory still supplies 
Rogero’s parting words to her addrest ; 
So makes her, in all seeming facts’ despite, 
Await from hour to hour the youthful night. 


‘For a month’s space beyond those twenty days 
This hope affords fair Bradamant content ; 
Hence sorrow not on her so heavy weighs 
As it would else her harassed soul have shent. 
She, one day that along the road she strays, 

By which she oft to meet Rogero went, 
Hears tidings, that of Hope—last comfort left— 
(Like every other good) her breast bereft. 


* Bound homeward from the hostile camp, where lay 
King Agramant, she met a Gascon knight, 
A prisoner to those paynims, from the day, 
That fought nigh Paris was the famous fight. 
The damsel prest him all he knew to say : 
Then to the point she covets led the knight : 
Asks of Rogero, on that theme abides, 
Listens to that, nor aught inquires besides, 


* Of him a full account did he afford, 
As well acquainted with the court; he said, 
** How, matched with Mandricardo, strove that lord, 
And layed the martial king in combat dead. 
And how, sore wounded by the Tartar’s sword, 
Above a month the stripling kept his bed :”’ 
And, had the stranger here but closed his news, 
Well might his tale the missing knight excuse. 


‘ But then subjoins the Gascon cavalier 
** How in the Moorish camp a damsel lies, 
By name Marphisa, hight of beauteous cheer, 
Bold and as skilled in arms of every guise, 
Who loves Rogero and to him is dear ; 
And then the host so rarely sundered spies, 
That every one, throughout the paynim train, 
Deems that betrothed in wedlock are the twain.”’ ’ 
- * * . * 


‘ She solely to the camp had ta’en her way, 
To visit him that on a sick-bed smarted ; 
Nor once alone; but often all the day 
There passed that maid, and but at eve departed : 
Who gave yet greater cause of her to say, 
That—known as one so haughty and hard-hearted, 
Who all the world despised—she now was grown 
Benign and humble to the Child alone. 


* When Bradamant the Gascon’s story heard, 
That lady suffered such tormenting pain, 
Such cruel woe her inmost bosom stirred, 
From falling she preserved herself with pain. 
She turned her courser round, without a word, 
Inflamed with jealousy and fierce disdain : 
From her all hope the wretched damsel spurns, 
And to her chambera, rebthing wrath, returns. 


* Turned on her face, her body on the bed, (/) 
Armed as she is, the grieving damsel throws, 
And that the sad lament by sorrow bred, 

May be unheard of any, bites the clothes ; 
And so, repeating what the stranger said, 

To such a pitch her sinothered anguish grows, 
Her plaints no longer able to restrain, 

So vents the maid parforce her piteous pain : 


* “ Who ever can be trusted ? woe is me ! 
All false and cruel well may be esteemed, 
If thou, Rogero, false and cruel be, 
That I so pious and so faithful deemed. 
What foul and felon act, what treachery, 
Was ever yet by tragic poet dreamed, 
But will fall short of thine, if thou wilt set 
The sum of my desert against thy debt ? (m) 


‘«* Wherefore, Rogero, since no cavalier 
Mates thee in beauteous form and daring feat, 
Since thou in matchless valour hast no peer, 
And none with thee in gentleness compete, 
Why cannot we, ’mid godlike gifts and clear, (x) 
Allow thee truth, thy graces to complete ? 
The praise of spotless truth to thee allow, 
To which all other virtues yield and bow ? 


* « Knowest thou not, without it, worthless are 
All gentle bearing aud all martial might ? 
As there is nothing, howsoever fair, 
That can be seen without the aid of light. 
Easily mightest thou a maid ensnare, 
Lord as thou wast, and idol in her sight. 
Her with thy honied words thou might’st have won, 
‘To deem that cold and darxsome was the sun. 


** Cruel what sin can trouble thee, if thou 
Do’st not her murder who loved thee repent ? 
If held so lightly be a breach of vow— 
Beneath what burden will thy heart be bent ? (0) 
What treatment will thine adversary know, 
If one who loves like me thou so torment ? 
Justice is none in heaven, [ well may say, 
lf Heaven its vengeance for my wrongs delay. 


* «* Tf of all human sins of deepest dye 
Be fell ingratitude ; if doomed to smart 
For this, the fairest angel of the sky 
Was banished into foul and darksume part ; 
If mighty sins for mighty vengeance cry, 
Where dune at tcl not the heart ; 
Beware lest thou beneath such vengeance groan, 
Ingrate! that wouldest not thy sin atone. 


*“ Cruel Rogero, I of theft, beside 
All other sins, may justly thee arraign. 
That thou my heart hast ravished from my side, 
—Of this offence I will not, 1, complain— 
But, having made it mine, that thou defied, (yp) 
All right, and took away thy gift again. 
Restore it ; well thou know’st what pains requite 
His sins, who keeps what is another’s right. 

*“* Thou hast left me, Rogero: thee to leave, 
Alas! I neither will nor power possess. 
But will and power have I my life to reave, 
To scape from this o’erwhelming wretchedness. 
To die at strife with thee alone | grieve : 
For, had the gods so pleased my lot to bless, 
As to require my life, when loved of thee, 
Never so welcome had been death to me.” 


* Resolved to die, ’twas so the damsel cried; 
And starting from her bed, by passion warmed, 
To her left breast her naked sword applied ; 
Then recollected she was wholly armed. 
Meanwhile her better Spirit, at her side, 
With these persuasive words her fury charmed . 
** O lady, born to such illustrions name ! 
Would’ st thou conclude thy life with such foul shame? 


* ** Were it not better to the field to go, 

Where aye thy breath with glory may be spent? 

There, should Rogero chance to lay thee low, (¢) 

He to have slain thee haply may repent ; 

But, should his faulchion deal the mortal blow, 

What death could ever yield thee more content ? 

Reason it were by him thou should’st be slain, 

Who dooms thee living to such passing pain. 

* «* Haply of that Marphisa, too, before 

Thou die, thou yet may deadly vengeance take, 

Who with dishonest love and treacherous lore 

Did thy beloved Rogero’s fealty shake,” 

This seemed to please the mournful lady more 

Than her first thought : and she forthwith bade make 

A mantle fér her arms, which should imply 

Her desperation and desire to die,’ 

This extract we think an ayerage specimen of 
the execution of the sixth volume of Mr, Rose’s 
translation, which, if it deserve not the praise of 
great brilliancy, has, on the whole, the merit of 
being faithful. Our notes of the casual departures 
from the original, will, probably, be deemed parti- 











(&) Evi vuole allogiare in mezzo il petto. 
Of the changes we have hitherto noticed this is the 
greatest, and the most injurious, nor do we see the 
occasion for it. The strict figure of the original might 
have been preserved without difficulty. 

(2) E senza disamarsi sopra il letto, 

Col viso volto in gid, tutta si stese, 

Ove per non gridar, sicché sospetto, 

Di sé facesse i panni in bocca prese. 

(m) Se pensar mai | 

Al mio merto e al tuo debito vorrai? 3 
The translation savours rather more of the countinge 
house than the original, 





(n) Perche non fai, che fra tue illustri e dive 
Virta, si dica ancor ch’ abbi fermezza? 


(0) Se il mancar di tua fé s) leggier fai 
Di che altro peso il cor gravar ti senti? 


The second line of this stanza is not actually turned, 
but is unhappily rendered. 

(p) Dico di te che t’eri fatto mio 

E poi contra ragion mi ti sei tolto. 
Both the sense and beauty of this are lost. 

(q) Quivi s’avvien che imnanzi a Ruggier cada. 
The alternative is fatally changed, if not quite lost, in 
the translation. 
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cular overmuch ; we shall rejoice that they are 
thought so, andthat Mr. Rose may have the benefit 
of the discredit which our criticism may incur on 
that account; for we have no desireto depreciate his 
labours. On the contrary, weare grateful to him for 
them, and think them as capable, astranslation can 
be made, of enabling the English reader to form 
an idea of the original, and of exciting towards it 
attention and interest. It is but justice also to 
Mr. Rose to add, that the plan he has laid down of 
translating stanza for stanza, and almost couplet 
for couplet, and line for line, and which in many 
respects has avery beneficial effect, infinitely in- 
creases the difficulty of keeping close to his text. 
Weare not sure, however, that this excuse will ap- 
ply to one or two errors in subsequent parts of 
the yolume, of which the following, Canto 32, 
stanza Ixiii., may be taken as examples : 

‘ E, se disegna, che la frasca albergo 

Le dia ne’ campi, fa pensier di sciocco 

Che soffia un vento freddo, e l’aria greve 

Pioggia la notte le minaccia, o neve. 

‘And for her to run, 

To tree for shelter from the rising squall, 

Had been a foolish thought, for now ’gan blow 

A blustering wind, which thrvatened rain or snow.’ 

The approaching storm rendered it foolish in 
the warlike daughter of Amon to think of spend- 
ing the night under the shelter of a tree: the 
poet says nothing about taking shelter from the 
storm under the tree. 

Again Canto 34, stanza xlix. : 

‘ Zafir, rubini, oro, topazj, e perle, 
E diamante, e crisoliti, e giucinti, 
Potrian i fiori assimigliar che per le 
Liete piagge v ’avea j’aura dipinti. 
* Here saphir, ruby, gold, and topaz glow, 
Pearl, jacinth, chrysolite, and diamond lie, 
Which well might pass for natural flowers which blow, 
Catching their colour from that kindly sky.’ 

The ground was grown with flowers, which 
in their hues resembled precious stones, and not 
precious stones lay there which might pass 
for flowers. We leave our readers to judge be- 
tween the poet and his translator on the score of 
propriety. 

We trust we shall not displease our fair readers 
by closing our notice with as exquisite a piece of 
voluptuous gallantry as ever was penned in prose 
or verse, or has ever dropped from the lips of the 
most insinuating suitor. Mr. Rose, we are sure, 
will excuse our giving it in the original. It suffers 
hy translation, soperialy in the three last lines of 
the second stanza. Above all is the absence of 
the, se vi par, a sensible loss. 

In the former canto, the poet had accompanied 
Astolfo to the lunar region, where he was to find 
the wits of Orlando. The 35th canto opens thus : 

* Chi salird per me, Madonna, in cielo, 

A riportarne il mio perduto ingegr 

Che poich’ usci da’ be’ vostri occhi il telo, 
Che il cor mi fisse, ognor perdendo vengo ? 
Né di-tanta jattura mi querelo, 

Purché non cresca, ma stia a questo segno ; 
Ch’ io dubito, se pit si va scemando, 

Di venir tal, qual ho descritto Orlando. 

* Per riaver l’ingegno, m’ é avviso, 

Che non bisogua, che per l’aria io poggi, 
Ne! cerchio della luna, o in paradiso ; 

Ché ’] mio non credo che tant’ alto alloggi. 
Ne’ bei vostri occhj ¢ nel sereno viso, 

Nel sen d’avorio e alabastrini poggi, 

Se ne va errando ; ed io con queste labbia 
Lo corrd, se vi par, ch’ io lo riabbia.’ (r.) 





= 


Madonna, who will scale the high ascent 
Of heaven, to me my judgment to restore, 
Whic’), since from your bright eyes the weapon went, 
That pierced my heart, is wasting evermore ? 
¥et will not I such mighty loss lament, 
So that it drain no faster than before ; 
But—ebbing further—I should fear to be 
Such as Orlando is described by me. 

To have avew that judgment, through the skies, 
i deem there is no need for me to fly 
To the moon’s circle, or to Paradise ; 
For, | belleve, mine is not lodged so high. 
On your bright visage, on your beauteous eyes, 
Alabastrine neck, and paps of ivory, 
Wander my wits, and I with busy lip, 
if I may have them back, these fain would sip, 





WILMOT WARWICK’S REMAINS. 


The Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick. Edited by 
his Friend, Henry Vernon. 12mo. Pp. 326. 9s. Ridg- 
way. London, 1828. 

Sir Water Scort’s prefaces have introduced 
sad confusion among story-tellers. There is no 
author living who has courage enough to begin a 
tale with ‘Jonathan Drake was the youngest of 
eighteen children,’ according to the manner of 
the ancients: very few, indeed, who will even 
venture upon the more modern commencement 
of ‘In a beautiful district of the west of England, 
near the spot in which the translucent stream of 
the Avon falls into the broad waters of the Severn, 
stands the lovely village of Hogsflesh,—and not 
agreat many who, in the abrupt style common 
among our immediate progenitors of the Minerva 
press, will usher in their work with—‘ “‘ What an 
exquisite passage !” said Lady Julia D—, looking 
up from the ottoman upon which she was reclin- 
ing, with a volume of ‘ Childe Harold’ between 
her taper fingers, and casting an expressive 
glance upon Mr. Augustus M—, the fashionable 
son of a neighbouring Baronet, who had been for 
some minutes leaning over her fair shoulder con- 
templating with undissembled ecstacy its marble 
whiteness.’ Now-a-days, itis the rarest thing pos- 
sible to meet with an author who will stand up 
like a man, and say what he has to say in his own 
person. If he has any thing very. good which he 
wishes to whisper in the public ear, he always 
speaks to the apothecary, or the parson of the 
parish, to doit for him, or he picks up some 
papers in a pigstye which contain the narrative, 
or he kills some friend in order to make 
him repeat it on his death-bed. There is 
much, no doubt, to be said for this mode of 
proceeding. It may be urged with some plausi- 
bility, that literature ought to be the reflection of 
the feelings of the age and country to which it 
belongs, and that the nation of which every ec- 
clesiastical and civil department is administered 
by deputy,—where Masters-General of the Ord- 
nance are expected to be always absent on a 
foreign service, and where it is thought a strange 
impertinence for vicars to trouble themselves 
about the instruction of their flocks,—would take 
no interest whatever in narratives which were re- 
ported by the person upon whom the nominal re- 
sponsibility of inventing them rests. Still we think 
that some limit might be fixed, beyond which 
this system should not be pushed. For instance, we 
think that a preparatory narrative to a tale of five 
pages explaining: the how, the where, the why, 
and the when, of its appearance should not excced 
ten pages. Ifthere are not above two incidents 
in the principal story, we think the subordinate 
one should not contain more than six. Some 
rules also ought, it strikes us, to be laid down 
respecting the places in which the MSS. are to be 
discovered. If the hero of the story is any thing 
under the dignity of a country parson, we think 
he ought to be content, that the narrative of his 
exploits should tumble by accident out of a chest 
of drawers situated in an obscure corner of an old 
room, communicating with a corridor which 
leads to a winding stair, at the bottom of which 
is the housekeeper’s pantry, in a house that 
was once the property of an old sea-cap- 
tain of eccentric habits. The squire’s daugh- 
ter has certainly a right to have her love ad- 
ventures written in an illegible hand, in an 
interleaved copy of Izaak Walton, which was 
found in the pocket of an unfortunate gentleman 
who was picked out of a heap of salmon, when the 
great lake belonging to one of her descendants 
was last dragged. But we very much question 
whether any one, except a lady of quality, ought 
to have a haunted castle with a vault made and 
provided for the simple purpose of entombing a 
full and particular account of her flirtations with 
a General officer ; which account would never have 
been raked from its hiding-place, if a veteran sol- 
dier, who had fought in every battle in the Penin- 
sula, and lost some fragment of his person in every 





enim 
one, had not received a commission fromethe Co. 
lonel of his regiment, while that gallant offtcersyas 
dying at Waterloo, covered with glory, on themor. 
thy private’s stumps; and had not, to fulfil the, in. 
poe crawled across the Netherlands withouta 
iand, a foot, or a stiver; and had not reached his 
native village, swum across the moat which sur. 
rounds the castle,—the bridge having fallen jn 
and boats not existing in the neighbourhood— 
penetrated into the cavern, and rescued the MSS, 
from the hands of a young gentleman who was q 
frequent dweller in the vault, and passed for a ghost 
among the villagers, but who really came thither 
only to spout verses about Lydia and Chioe, and 
to read the history of Lady ——’s improprieties! 
These restrictions, if we had the power to legis. 
Jate in such a matter, we would impose upon» our 
English tale-bearers ; but we are well aware that 
they would be considered an intolerable grievance, 
At present, if a writer wishes to give a history of 
what befel a young lady or gentleman, ‘gentle or 
simple, who meet, dance together, fall in ‘love, 
are opposed by parents, separate, prove inconstant, 
meet again by accident at the table of a maiden 
aunt, repent, receive a fortune a. piece. from an 
unsuspected quarter, appease their parents, and 
marry, it is impossible to describe the. compli- 
cated machinery which he sets at work, the 
author, perhaps, meets a clergyman: at. ayparty, 
who remembers having heard a gentleman, who 
lived in his neighbourhood some years before; re- 
mark that an old servant of his had once been 
consulted by a poor man about the mode in 
which he should recommend a son of his’to dis. 
pose of some papers, which were likely to come 
into his hands, if they could be peocuch tetiag the 
representatives of an old Hindoo, who, sometime 
before his death, became acquainted with the au- 
thor, a young gentleman in the Company’s Civil 
Service. The author is all on fire to get the MSS, 
which promises so well, and to which the train is so 
direct, for his own use. Unfortunately, the clergy. 
man’s original informant died some time back in 
the Isle of Man; but his executors, being friendsto 
the interests of literature, kindly exert themselves 
to ascertain which of his servants it was who 
made allusion tothe MSS, After some finfe, an 
old housekeeper, very deaf and stupid, recollects 
having heard the last butler but one. allude to 
having received some letter or other, which she 
almost thinks had something to do with the East 
or West Indies. ‘That butler was transported some 
time before, for stealing his master’s plate; buts 
daughter of his still lives somewhere in London. 
After great labour of the author, the daughter is 
discovered, and she is requested to auswer the 
easy question, what poor man it was who cot 
sulted her father? The girl, apparent, is at a 
loss, and is dismissed as hopeless; but by an ex- 
traordinary coincidence it is found out that she 
has just married a young sailor who has been in 
the East Indies. What more likely than that this 
may be the very young man, or, at least, some rela- 
tive, who had a chance of getting the manuscript? 
No evidence of the identity of the ‘young’ ma, 
however, is found ; and, if we had not the privilege 
of looking on and seeing that the eoey ¥ in ex- 
istence, we should be in absolute despair: But to 
an author nothing is impossible, Thanks to his 
handsome person and insinuating manners, he 
established an interest for himself in the mind 
the sailor’s young bride; and, as she_half suspects 
that the MSS. are somewhere in her: husbant's 
possession, her love of letters prompts her to ad- 
mit him into the room where she imagines they at 
likely to be secreted. Their search is long-time 
effectual, but at length a paper does come to light: 
and, though there is considerable reason to believe 
that it is not ze paper he was in’ search of 
seeing that the hero was not a civil servant 10 the 
Company’s service, and might, for all the import 
ance of the transaction he is engaged in, have beet 
any body, the author is satisfied,- and consents # 
last to favour us with his simple tale. 
We have made use of Mr, Wilmot Warwick! 

























































































far'above the run of story books of the class. 


‘ling: place, — had a bird's eye view of an old water- 


‘conceived a violent passion for a young maiden, de- 


do net pity me.” 


|, be unable to regain wy own happiness, I have ar least 


' down at the stile in the dusk of the evening, and we'll 
" off to the parson !” 
i her lover ; and, about three weeks after, their discon- 


; ), Months passed away ere any thing more transpired con- 


cided that young Harbottle was gone to the devil, he 


‘noble ‘and well-caparisoned horse. 


. and then he went on to relate how chance had con- 
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Remains, for the purpose of commenting upon 
sresitrof modern story-icllers who invent tortoises 
{6 ‘support elephants, because it is in his volune 
garried to amore extravagant pitch than we remem- 
er'to have seen it reach elsewhere. For all this, 
hawever, his book is a pleasant book, and very 


The author is au imitator of Washington Irving 
and others, and, in one of his tales, has made an 
attempt to mimic Sterne, which we need not say 
jg.a failure. We will quote an entire tale as a 

cimen, premising that it is not the best, but 
= most fitted, by its length, for our columns, 


The Haunted Mill! 

“Tg one of the most secluded spots of this our sea- 
girt land, was to be found, some sixty moons back, the 
yemains of an old village, comprising about a dozen 
ivottages, ull, save one, untenanted, and falling to 
decay. No road, nor path, marked its connection 
with any other habitable place ; nor can the imagina- 
tin conceive a scene more barren and desolate than the 
neighbourhood of Rock Town. 

‘ The village itself occupied the centre of a deep dell, 
the sides of which formed a striking medley of rock and 

recipice, partially clothed with fir-trees and wild 
evergreens. Bold and romantic, the scene would have 
‘peén prize? by Salvator Rosa, as a subject for the can- 
yas’; requiring nothing but the adjuncts of a black 
‘sky, atid group of bandits, to render it most'effective. 
Looking’ down from the summit of the heights 
Which formed this extraordinary and crater-like nest- 


mill, several tileless roofs, ruined walls, and enclosures, 
pow filled with nettles, but marking out the plots, 
whilom cultivated as cabbage-gardens. 

{The history of Rock Town is singular, commen- 
cing with a tale of love and elopement. A certain scape- 
grace of a fellow, one Andrew Harbottle, having 


fomimated Jenny Dowlas, declared his passion, aud 
was referred by his mistress to her father. Andrew 
was rejected, and retired in tears. Jenny followed 
him, and in a tone of the deepest affection asked him 
why he wept ? 

Go,” said Andrew; “ since you cannot relieve, 


** Thou art a poor-spirited fellow,” said Jenny. 
*** Thou art a cruel girl to taunt me thus ;” ex- 
claimed the desponding youth; ‘‘ for, however i may 


sufficient spirit to refrain from injuring yours, by the 
renewal of a suit which your parents have declared 
shall be ineffectual.’’ 

* Did J ever say it would be ineffectual ?” said 
Jenny, blushing. ‘ 

‘« Why, then, refer me to your father ?” inquired 
Andrew. 

‘ «© *Twas a matter of duty,” said Jenny. 

*“ And why do you follow me now ?” asked An- 
drew. 

‘Tis a matter of—of—of—affection,” simpered 
Jenny. 

‘« Then,” exclaimed Andrew, exultingly, and catch- 
ing the little panting beauty in his arms, “* 'tis a matter 
of no further doubt ; I must and will have thee. Go, 
gither thy few little valuables in a bundle—mect me 


‘denny, acceding to the proposal, decamped with 


solate parents were informed that they had been mar- 
ried in the border town of the adjoining county ; but 


cerning the fugitives. 
* At length, when all hope of discovering them was 
abandoned and the old women of the village had de- 


suddenly appeared among them in the dress of a miller, 
seated on the front of a new cart, and driving a very 
All parties came 
flocking forth to meet him, anxious to know the fate of 
denny. . 

*« And, faith,” said Andrew, ‘‘ Jenny will be happy 
to see just as many of ye as can find a place in my cart, 
and are willing to go back with me over the moor ;’”’ 


ucted him to a most beautiful little valley ; how he 
worked himself into favour with the neighbouring 
farmers; and how he was now employed as miller to 
the surrounding community. He rang forth the praises 


of Rock Town ; enlarging a the blegsiags af peace 
and retirement, and doing all he could to instil into his 
old companions the spirit of emigration. _ Many of the 
younger and more enterprising villagers accompanied 
him back, and established themselves in the new sett!e- 
ment, which increased in riches and consequence, till 
the death of Harbottle, who was shortly followed by 
poor Jenny, leaving her son Adam proprietor of the 
mill. 

‘Among the villagers was an old woman much 
given to lying and prophecy. She understood, or, at 
least, had the credit of understanding, something of 
medicine : a few chance cures established her as a mis- 
tress of the art, and the worthy inhabitants of Rock 
lown svon became impressed with a strong faith in her 
knowledge and capacity. Having thus far insinuated 
herself into the high opinion of her neighbours, she 
ventured on a further stretch of cunning, and at length 
assumed the wand of necromancy. 

*But for this old woman, Adam Harbottle, like 
his father Andrew, would, most probably, have been 
regarded as ‘‘the great one of the city ;” and Dame 
Ducket, in disputing the precederey, so far irritated 
her more legitimate rival, that, in the heat of his wrath, 
and in the hearing of the whole assembled village, be 
denounced her as a vile impostor. "Iwas arash step 
on the part of Harbottle. The villagers, astonished at 
his temerity, all turned their eyes upon Dame Ducket, 
who, rising slowly from her seat by the spinning-wheel, 
waved her distaff, and, then lifting her withered hands 
above ber grey head, declared him a lost man—a very 
devil incarnate ! 

* From that time poor Harbottle was looked upon 
mistrustfully by the inhabitants. He had drawn this 
imprecation upon himself in a moment of choler ; and, 
his rage having subsided, he now began to doubt the 
security of his soul, Superstition, when once given 
way to, generally preyails ; and the worthies of Rock 
Town were certainly not proof against the infection 
hey listened with dread credulity to their prophetess, 
who pronounced it unlucky to have any dealings with 
the object of her wrath, and prognosticated that he 
would come to some miserable end; so that Har- 
bottle had little else to do than make up his mind to be 
damned. 

‘The old woman, flattered by her partial success, 
kept up the imposition, and increased her influence 
every day. She foretold that Harbottle would be either 
drowned in the mill-damn, or crushed between his mill- 
stones. She even ventured to pronounce the evil day, 
—it came—Harbottle was missing! 

* The villagers surrounded the mill, but none could 
muster sufficient hardihoad to enter. Atlength Dame 
Dacket appeared, and, commanding her disciples to 
tollow her, began to ascend the step-ladder leading to 
the will-door. The ladder was of considerable height ; 
and, Dame Ducket’s agility not having increased with 
her years, she soon began to tremble with feelings of 
insecurity, When about two-thirds up, she turned 
upon her followers, exclaiming against their cowardice 
in not daring’ to enter the mill, except at the hazard 
of her life; and immediately after, making a false 
step, she fell, with a shriek, to the ground. The vil- 
lagers, having conveyed her home upon a shutter in a 
state of insensibility, yeturned to prosecute their search 
in the mill. 

* The discovery was soon made. Between the mill- 
stones were seen sundry pieces of rag and broad cloth, 
doubtless the remnants of Adam’s dress; while the 
pulverised bones and tufts of hair which lay scattered 
about on the boards just by, were, with an equal cer- 
tainty, fregments of the unfortunate man himself ! 

‘Dame Duckef\so great an adept in the curing of 
other people’s maiadies, could discover no remedy for 
her own, and she died in a few days, declaring that her 
ghost, in company with that of Harbottle, should haunt 
the mill ever afterwards. 

‘Thus ended the prosperity of Rock Town. Half 
the houses became immediately tenantless, and the 
mill was regarded as a place set apart tor the reception 
of goblins. In the howling of every blast was heard 
the moaning of Adam's spirit; in the creaking of 
every timber, the voice of Dame Ducket; and no one 
ventured to pass the mill after night-fall. It stood, 
therefore, for a length of time without any tenants, ex- 
cept the rats and mice; unless, indeed, the ghosts of 
the Miiler and Dame Ducket may be reckoned as such. 

Many were the tales told of their having appeared in 
various forms and places. Sometimes Adam was to 
be seen running round the water-wheel, hard chased 
by old Dame Ducket ; and then strange noises would 
be heard in the mill, as of two spirits struggling with 


tile, which ever and anon came rattling down into the 
street—a sure omen of coming evil to any one near 
whom. it happened to fall! and there it would remain ; 
no one daring to touch what he conceived influenced 
by the charms of magic. The water-wliecl was now 
choked up with nettles. ‘The wooden bridge which 
crossed the mill-stream, fell into the water and was 
‘arried away by the current, Terror reigned within 
the building, and Desolation roamed without ! 

“It was in this state, when an old miser, grudging 
the expense of a cottage, consented to become its inha- 
bitant, in consideration of occupying its chambers rent 
free. The worthy villagers could hardly credit the 
reality of his inteution to enter the Haunted Mill, and 
did all in their power to dissuade him from a step which 
they conceived must inevitably lead to destruction. He 
pers.sted, however, in his ras!: determination, and the 
whole community assembled to see him take posses- 
sion. They accompanied him to within a few yards of 
the broken bridge, and there paused, hudiling them- 
selves together, and trembling from head to foot, like 
the reeds inthe mill-stream. Tue miser, taking a plank 
of sufficient Jength to reach over the rivulet, placed one 
end of it close to the water's edge, and then raising the 
other, brought it to a perpendicular. "Twas a moment 
of the utmost terror with the villagers. They could 
not believe that he would have the courage to let it fall 
on the opposite bank. He looked back at them for a 
moment as if he half feared it bimself.—Down it went! 
The spectators shrunk back one and all, in dire expec- 
tancy of something terrible, while Abel the miser— 
walked quietly over. 

* Whether he would have the daring to go further, 
was, however, yet aquestion. A gust of wind whistled 
over the building, and « tile leaped from the roof as the 
warning of danger. This was enough to convince the 
trembling witnesses of Abel’s rashness, that his case 
was next to hopeless ; and they began to put up prayers 
for his safety. Nothing daunted, however, he moved 
up the step-ladder, stood upon the landing, and placed 
his hand upon the latch of the dour. The villagers 
only wondered he had got thas far in safety. The 
iatch was lifted—they started back.—Will he dare to 
push open the door ?—He did so: a dire yell accompa- 
nied the motion, and away flew the whole assembly, as 
if al gion of devils had possessed them !—Abel, quietly 
remarking that the hinges were rusty and wanted oiling, 
walked deliberately in. 

‘The next morning the villagers came in a body 
to witness the issue of Abel’s temerity. They found 
every thing as they left it. All was silent. Suddenly 
they heard a groan! The casement opened, and a 
head in a white cap popped out! Supposing 1° Abels 
ghost, they turned to flee ; when a low sepuicaral voice 
arrested their steps : 

*** Stop !” said Abel: ‘No ghost am I, althongh 
with ghosts 1 hold communion.—Thus sa.th the 
miller’s ghost: ‘Abel, go round each moro from 
house to house, and in this wooden bow! collect from 
every cot a slice of bread.’—And thus saith ol! i ame 


Ducket : 
‘Nor bread alone ; but bacon too; 
And beer a pint, chey ’ll add theret..’ 

‘ The imposition was readily agreed iv by al the in 
habitants save one—old Rugby, who sus, ected toat tie 
whole was a trick, and refused to pay | is contribution 
on the first day. He slept so miserably, however, on 
the following night, and was so haunted in his dreams 
by ghosts of millers and misers, that he never aiter- 
wards grudged payment, though still inclined, occa- 
sionally, to be sceptical. He sometimes smiled, as if 
in contempt of his folly in submitting to the roguery 
of old Abel ; but he could not make up his mind to 
repeat the experiment of a refusal, and, therefore, 
for the mere sake of his comfort, compounded with his 
common sense. 

‘One morning, old Abel was missing at the usnal 
hour of making his rounds. ‘The day passed, but he 
came not: the next morning, and yet he did not ap- 
pear.—‘ He ’s dead !” exclaimed Rugby, 

‘ This same Rugby had a son, Dick, whom he treat- 
ed more like a slave than a child of his own begetting. 
He had, in fact, a most unpaternal dislike to the lad, 
and was for ever loading him with false accusations, 
and inflicting upon him unmerited castigation. In 
fact, Dick led so coarse a life on't, that he more than 
once bethought himself of running away, and doubt- 
less would have done so long be*ore, ‘had it not been 
for the attractions of a rosy-cheeked little damsel who 
scoured his father’s copper kettles. ‘This girl was a de- 
scendant of the Harbottle family,—the only one of the 
line now remaining in the village ; and, if a haunted 
mill could be looked upon as a matter of any value, 
such was little Kitty’s patrimony, 








One another. Every gust of wind stripped the roof of a 
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* Ab'] | be miser not having made his appearance for 
two or t tee days, it was thought necessary that a true 
report of his fate should be obtained ; and Dick Rugby, 
being t'e stontest young fellow in the village, was 
deemed ifie fittest man for a ghostly embassy, and de- 
puted accordingly. It will not be wondered at, that 
his father should be ready to-sanction the enactment of 
a part assigned to poor Dick by the community at 
large. Like Brutus, he conceived the public good was 
all in all ; and he consigned his son to the risk of per- 
dition with most Roman-like composure. Be it re- 
membered, however, he had all along been doubtful of 
the truth of old Abel’s story ; and this may in some 
measure palliate his conduct in regard to his son. 

* The villagers being collected together, moved on- 
ward to the mill, Dick Rugby leading the procession, 
and his father, with Kitty, following close at his heels. 
When they arrived at the mill-stream, there was a 
dead. stand, and old Rugby turned pale. Dick ad- 
vanced a few steps, then paused : his manhood for the 
moment failed him. To the surprise of every one, 
Kitty sprung from the crowd and offered to go herself! 
This roused every atom of Dick’s waning courage : he 
bounced over the bridge without more ado; and the 
next minute had ascended the step-ladder to the mill- 
door. Kitty, bursting with affection, and fearing for 
her lover’s fate, could no longer resist the desire of 
sharing his danger; and, escaping from her master’s 
grasp, she quickly joined Dick Rugby, and they enter- 
ed the haunted precincts together. 

‘ A full half-hour passed onin solemn silence ; and, 
neither of them appearing, old Rugby began to tremble 
with apprehension, while the rest of the witnesses look- 
ed at one another most dolefully, turned up their eyes 
to heaven, and shook their sapient heads in mournful 
concert. At length a deep groan was heard—a shriek 
followed—and Dick Rugby, suddenly springing out of 
the mill, made but one step from the top to the bottom 
of the ladder, and in a tone of the greatest terror, ex- 
claimed, ‘* A ghost! a ghost! fly! fly!—a ghost! !” 

* No words can describe the consternation which en- 
sued. The aftrighted spectators all scampered to their 
respective homes, bolted their doors, and went to 
prayers ; nor did they dare to venture again from their 
abodes till the following morning, when old Rugby was 
to be seen running about from house to house, in a 
state of perfect distraction, beating his breast, and call- 
ing upon the names of his little house-maid and son 
Dick ; neither of whom was to be found. His former 
scepticism now turned upon him like a fiend ; and his 
cruelty as a father embittered his memory: he loaded 
his neighbours with invective for their dastardly spirit 
in deputing his only son as a champion aguinst the 
devil, and soundly upbraided himself for acceding to 
the fulfilment of so base a measure. 

* The villagers, beginning to doubt the safety of his 
wits, followed him about the place wherever he went, 
fearing lest he should commit some act of desperation. 
He rambled into a garden which communicated with 
the haunted precincts of the mill ; but, as he approach- 
ed the stile leading thereto, his trembling companions 
slackened their steps, and conjured him not to hazard 
a nearer advance.—‘ Silence !’ said Rugby ; ‘some one 
speaks !'—They listened ; and, after a few moments’ 
pause, a hollow, sepulchral voice exclaimed,—‘* Bury 
me !” 

* The sound evidently proceeded from the other side 
of the hedge. They listened again—‘‘ Bury me!” cried 
the voice a second time, and ina much louder tone 
than before. 

* * Who are you ?”’ said Rugby, bold in despair. 

‘No answer was made: so Rugby, after a short 
pause, leaped the stile, and nearly tumbled over the 
prostrate body of the deceased Abel. 

‘ Let us lift him into the garden,” said Rugby 
coolly ; but his companions appeared loath to undertake 
the task, Some ran off, and the rest seemed half in- 
clined to follow the example, when another ghostly 
voice, horribly resembling that of old Dame Ducket, 
pronounced the following : 

* “ Bury him ! bury him ! ere you sleep; 
On the hill, by the mill, six feet deep.” 

“No one dared to disobey the mandate, and old 
Abel’s body was disposed of accordingly. 

‘ After this, Rock Town was gradually deserted. 
The worthy inhabitants, alarmed at so rapid an increase 
of the family of the ghosts, began to fear that the 
mill would shortly be insufficient to accommodate them ; 
and, as they were by no means desirous of entertaining 
such lodgers in their own cottages, they packed up 
their goods and chattels, and betook themselves to the 
surrounding villages. 

* Old Rugby alone remained, careless as to whether 
the spirits of the mill should be inclined to vex his quiet 
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or not. “If they choose to come,” said the miserable 
old sinner, “‘ why let them. If not, here am I fixed for 


ever, resolved to do penance in solitude.” , 


* It will be seen, by referring to the opening passage 
of the foregoing narrative, that, since the occurrence of 
the very extraordinary events related therein, several 
years have elapsed ; and the reader has now to be in- 
formed, that the present appearance of Rock Town is 
the very reverse of every thing ghostly or desolate. 
‘Tis a busy, bustling little place; and poor old Rugby, 
who has been seen ere now roaming in wretchedness 
through the ruins of his depopulated birth-place, is one 
of the busiest and happiest among the inhabitants. 
The redouhted mill, so fraught with magical associa- 
tion, is no longer looked upon with horror, nor ap- 
prone with dread; and, instead of the ghosts of 

ick Rugby and his darling, we are cheered by the 
sight of Dick himself, a jolly, plump miller, while his 
wife Kitty, the blooming mother of three chubby chil- 
dren, holds out libe:al promise of a fourth. 


* Matters shall be explained as briefly as possible. 

‘Dame Ducket’s fate is known; and my readers 
need scarcely be informed that she was precisely what 
Herbottle had pronounced her, ‘‘ a cunning old im- 
postor.”” Harbottle, however, could not, at the time, 
thoroughly trust to the dictates of his common sense, 
and he determined to be on the safe side at all events. 
On the morning, therefore, that had been declared by 
the dame to be his last, he secretly escaped from the 
village, having, during the preceding night, indulged in 
the waggery of dispersing about the mill-stones a quan- 
tity of powdered pork bones, pieces of rag, &c. Not 
daring to return afterwards to see the issue of the trick, 
he would still have remained in ignorance, but for an 
accidental meeting with Dick Rugby. Harbottle, how- 
ever, had in the mean time obtained a very eligible si- 
tuation in a neighbouring town, and never made his 
appearance in the village again. 

‘How successfully old Abel managed to turn his 
cunning to advantage, (finding means for house, bed, 
and board, in the credulity of the villagers,) I need not 
say. Dick Rugby’s was the voice which so solemnly 
ejaculated the command for the miser’s interment ; and 
his sly little partner contrived to imitate the tone of 
Dame Ducket’s speech with equal effect. Abel died 
suddenly—for aught 1 know—in the act of tying up 
his money-bag; and it strikes me (though Dick was 
ever somewhat silent upon this point of the story) that, 
when the young lovers entered the mill, they found 
things in that position. The mill was Kitty’s by right 
of descent ; and Kitty was Dick's by right of affec- 
tion. He felt, therefore, no compunction in appro- 
priating to himself whatever unclaimed good might be 
found in the mill; and the miser’s money added no 
small weight to his bargain. : 

* Dick, having suffered his father to wipe away the 
stain of undue severity by a few weeks’ penitence, re- 
turned to Rock Town—restored the old man’s comfort 
—rebuilt the mill—reinstated the village, and has cer- 
tainly done his full share in causing it to be re-peopled.’ 
—Pp. 102—122. 





FENNER’S POCKET ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


However strongly our private inclinations 
may lead us in that direction. we have now no de- 
sign at present to trace the history of map-making 
from Anaximander to Arrowsmith: we have no 
space for a comment on the Peutigerian Tables, 
the Cosmographie Blavian.®-or the grotesque 
charts of the Arabic and Cifinese geographers, 
and must be content to ‘ let Ptolemy rest, and old 
Ortelius pause.’ But we will venture to observe, 
that in spite of the immense increase of our 
knowledge of the world, achieved even during the 
last quarter of a century, the surface of our globe 
is still very imperfectly pictured in the best of 
modern atlases. It is true that we have tolerable 
outlines of the greater psrt of at least three of the 
continents ; but we require in maps a great body 
of information, some of it existing, some of it 
unattainable, with regard, for instance, to the 
directions of the currents of the sea, and also to 
a fuller exhibition, if possible, of the relative 
heights of different regions of the world. Some- 
thing of the former may be found in marine 
charts; but the latter knowledge, which is just 
as important as that of the sea-coast, and the ter- 
ritorial divisions, is scarcely ever attempted to be 





given. ‘There seems, however, at TeSEREW pED. 
spect of great-advances both .in, Science of 
geography and the art of map-making. 
among the greatest subsidiary ameliorations that 
can be suggested, we would especially urge, What 
has often been proposed, the fixing, by gener] 
consent, of some one point from which to m 
the longitude, instead of the various and cbated 
arrangement which now prevails. ' 
The little Atlas before us is an extremely con. 
venient and elegant performance. — It contain. 
several excellent and useful delineations not coms 
monly found in works of its size and price, — 
such, for instance, as those of the Northern ang 
Southern polar regions. We have never seep 
maps, on so small a scale, combining, to such 
degree, the three great requisites of cle 
fulness, and accuracy. It is not surprising. that 
there should be some few errors observable ; such 
as too great darkness and minuteness in some of 
the engraving, and, now and then, slightly erro. 
neous drawing. In the map of Asia, the eapital 
of Siam appears considerably more to the 
ward than is correct ; and in that of China, the COaat 
to the southward of Canton is inaccurately figured, 
and the strait between the Island of Hainan and 
the Main is of a very exaggerated size. But we 
must say, that, on a tolerably close examination.of 
three or four of the maps, we have been surprised 
at finding to what an extent the very latest autho. 
rities have been referred to, and with how much 
sree and minuteness they have been. fol. 
owed. * : 





MR. MARTIN’S ENGRAVING OF THE. DELUGE. 


Mr. MarTIN has published an Engraving. from-his 
picture of ‘The Deluge.’ The painting. is. exhibited 
together with that of ‘ The Fall of Nineveh,’ and both 
of them undoubtedly are productions manifesting re- 
markable force and vividness of conception. ‘ The 
Deluge’ strikes us as being more imposing in the En- 
graving than in the picture. The centre is occupied by 
a platform of rocks, thronged with men, women, ‘and 
children ; above them rises an enormons range of eliff, 
which stretches away, with its crags, and caverns, and 
pinnacles, into the far distance ; and the same sweed 
of mountain breaks off into precipices. below, where 
myriads of human beings, and of mighty animals, are 
seen rushing from the flood, or desperately hurling 
themselves into the abyss. On the right, the granite 
steeps are riven by lightning; and huge fragments are 
seen bursting away amid the glare, and crashing down- 
ward on the agonised relics of our race; while, to the 
left, sweeps in all the vastness and horror of the universal 
catastrophe, and a boundless ruin of sky and earth rolls 
on amid the ocean, which breaks, in one swift enor- 
mous mass, over the shricking and bewildered remains 
of humanity. The pale and sepulchral light upon the 
distant mountains, terrible and flashing brightness, 
which shivers the nearer crags into missiles for a worl¢’s 
destruction,—the lurid glimmer of the foam, like the 
gleam in the eyes of some monstrous brute, when it 
opens its jaws to devour,—and the faint rays which 
touch for the lac: time the fair bosoms of inse’ 
women and the white locks of frenzied age,—are-a com- 
bination of lights and of terrors which few minds’bst 
Mr. Martin’s could have imagined, but whielr all:the 
world may and must admire. bf 

We could wish that the figures had been, somew 
more accurately drawn, and that Mr. Martin had. thus 
given to his picture the same perfection of humanaa@ 
supernatural and romantic interest. vite 





*,* The continuation of the Review of Dr. Gran- 
ville’s work on St. Petersburgh, is postponed till,nett 
week. 

* We subjoin the full title: ‘ Fenner’s Pocket Atls 
of Modern and Ancient Geography ; the first setlés 
showing the different States of Europe, Asia, Afriet, 
and America, divided according to the general Treaty 
of Peace, by Congress, in 1815, and exhibiting Pa } 
Ross, and Franklin's Discoveries to the prescnt pemet: 
the second series, or classical, to illustrate Ancient, 
tory. Every map is engraved from original drawing? 
with a plate of thr height of mountains. and of 
rivers, London. RobertJennings,” Wemay 
either the Ancient or Modern division is procurall 
separately. 
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ATIVE’ OF -A -RESIDENCE .AT FER. 
©MINANDO ‘PO, IN 1827: AND: 1828. 
» "(Continued from page 720.) 


t 


iy Jsigs Houmay, R.N., F.RS., anv F.LS. 


“Monday, Nov. 9.—It will be recollected that a 
ging man (Matthew Elwood) had been sent by 
tain Owen to reside among the natives in the 
iaterior, with a view of acquring some knowledge 
of their language. This visit he had been ordered 
trepeat, accompanied by another young man, 
and fad now been two or three days at a village a 
few miles distant from the settlement, where the 
ing was resident. Anxious to lose no opportu- 
‘ty of obtaininy information respecting the man- 
ners and customs of this singular people, I deter- 
ined upon becoming one of the party, and fixed 
non the present day for my journey. I have 
ever throughout life, but perhaps more particu- 
larly since the loss of my sight, felt an intense 
interest in entering into association with human 
nature, and observing human character in its 
fore primitive forms: this propensity I have pre- 
yously had opportunities of enjoying in some of 
the Countries most remote from European know- 
es the wilds of Tartary and the deserts 
of Siberia; and I can’ refer to the indulgence of 
it‘matiy of my more pleasurable sensations. I 
know that the world declaims against the absur- 
dityof an individual cireumstanced like myself 
professing to derive eitner pleasure or infor- 
mation from such sources, and maintains that tra- 
yelling by the fireside would better suit those cir- 
éomstantes, and convey an equally gratifying 
interest. J answer confidently that this is not the 
ease, and that I believe the intensity of my enjoy- 
tients under the system I have adopted, equals, 
if not surpasses, what other travellers experience 
who journey with their eyes open. Itis true, I 
weertain nothing visibly ; but, thank God! I pos- 
sess, most exquisitely the other senses which it 
has pleased Providence to leave me endowed with ; 
and I have reason to believe that my deficiency of 
sight is to a considerable degree compensated by 
agreater abundance of the power of imagination 
‘which ‘presents me with facility to form ideal 
from the description of others, which, as 
as my experience goes, I have reason to be- 
lieve constitate fair and correct representations 
of the objects they were originally derived from. 
It must be recollected that I have formerly en- 
joyed the power of vision; and, although my 
Sieusings may occasionally be too much or too 
little vivid, it is fair to infer that the recollections 
of my former experience are suflicient to prevent 
mefrom running into gross inaccuracies or in- 
congruities. Place me, as some have suggested, 
in the situation of the man in the farce, and carry 
me in a limited circle around the same point, 
under the assurance that I was travelling to dis- 
tant and ever-changing scenes, and support the 
stratagem by every circumstance calculated to 
giveit the fullest effect: it would never impose 
won me; for the tact which nature and experience 
have given me, and the inconceivable acuteness 
of‘perception Ihave derived, would immediately 
detect’ inconsistencies scarcely appreciable by 
others, and at once overturn and expose the de- 
ception which was being practised. 

1 now proceed with my narrative. At 3 o’clock 
in, the afternoon I left the Eden and proceeded 
to King’s Cove, at which place we found a few 
natives, who assewbled on our landing. Ander- 
son, the interpreter, had been appointed to con- 
Suct.me.; but Mr, Jeffery kindly accompanied me 
forthe first half-mile, in expectation of leaving 
me‘in the care of a chief of our acquaintance. 
However, before we had proceeded far, the assem- 
blage ‘of natives had become so great, and their 
importunities to purchase their palm-wine and 
other commodities so annoying, that I was glad 
fo have him return, under the expectation that 
his separation from me would prove, as it did, a 





diversion which, by drawing off a considerable 


part of the natives, would permit me to continue 
my journey with less interruption. I now ad- 
vanced with Anderson, as fast as the paths would 
admit of, being anxious to arrive at our point of 
destination that evening : my companion, however, 
was desirous of passing the night at the hut of 
some chief in the neighbourhood of the beach, 
and endeavoured to dissuade me from prosecuting 
our journey this evening. I have already spoken 
of the qualifications of this man as an interpreter, 
and have now to observe, that he possessed others, 
which made him « useful intermedium of com- 
munication with the natives: for instance, he wasa 
good-tempered fellow, could laugh heartily when- 
ever they laughed, eat and drink whatever was 
placed before him, however repugnant to a Eu- 
ropean stomach; and, being somewhat of their 
own colour, or not many shades darker, they 
were inclined to be particularly partial to him. 

Our path was at first tolerably good, and lay 
through a level country, but, when we had pro- 
ceeded half way, beeame hilly, rugged, and slip- 
pery, particularly after passing the second of two 
streams which intercepted our way. A number 
of the natives, principally women, continued to 
follow, passing evidently a variety of jokes upon 
us, and laughing heartily at every false step I 
happened to make. Before we reached the end of 
our journey, the number had increased to many 
hundreds, who laughed, shouted, and halloed in- 
cessantly at the novelty of our appearance, similar 
to a European rabble, when following any ex- 
traordinary sight. To relieve Anderson, who had 
my luggage to carry, I took hold, at one time, of 
the arm of a native who conducted me well, until 
we became surrounded by a crowd of his country- 
men, and then, whether he felt compelled to an- 
swer their queries, or was proud of his charge, or 
anxious to exhibit the high confidence reposed in 
him, I found him a very troublesome guide; for 
he was constantly turning his head over my shoul- 
der, and speaking or hallooing to those who were 
behind him. 

At length we arrived at the royal village, where 
Elwood and his companion came out to receive 
us, at the hut which his: Majesty had appointed 
for our reception. It was so late, that our coun- 
trymen were surprised to see us; and, the King 
having retired, we were obliged to relinquish the 
honour of an interview until morning. I there- 
fore took my tea, and was happy in lying down 
for repose, after my fatiguing journey. It was 
not without much concern that I learned from 
Elwood, that, during the present visit, neither he 
nor his companion had met with the hospitable 
reception or attention which they had expected ; 
on the contrary, they had been compelled, imme- 
diately after their arrival, to expose the contents 
of their bags, and actually obliged to surrender 
up to the King one-half of the little stock of iron 
with which they had provided themselves for the 
purpose of barter. The consequence was, that, 
after paying three pieces to the natives who had 
conveyed their luggage, another for a couple of 
fowls, and presenting a fifth to Canning, (a chief 
who had been Elwood’s principal friend on his 
former visit, and to whom he had given this dis- 

inguished name,) to secure his good services,— 
they had only one remaining for their future re- 
sources ; and it was by no means satisfactory to 
be thrown upon the casual generosity of the 
natives. It is true, that they had with them some 
salt beef and biscuit, and it was understood, when 
they quitted the ship, that Captain Owen had en- 
gaged to compensate the King for their protection 
and entertainment. 

Tuesday, Nov. 20.—At daybreak we were visited 
by Canning, and several other chiefs, who brought 
with them a large yam, and some palm-wine, in- 
tended for our breakfast. We were from time to 
time, in reply to our inquiries, assured that the 
King was coming ; we waited, however, two hours 
in vain expectation, and at length sent Anderson 
to inquire into the cause of delay, when we were 





informed that his Majesty was busily occupied at 
his. toilet, or, in other words, having his head 
dressed, in order, as I suppose, to enable him to 
appear with more dignity on this iniportant occa- 
sion. About 8 o’clock he made his.entrée, accom- 
panied by several of his chiefs. At first his 
manner was somewhat reserved, but, after a short 
conversation, which held out to him the prospect 
of receiving a confirmed by the actual gift 
of two large knives from myself, he became highily 
animated, loquacious, and agreeable. He now 
ordered in a plentiful supply of palm-wine, which 
he caused to pass freely about ; and, after staying 
with us about an hour, returned to his own resi- 
dence, from whence he shortly after sent us in 
half a dozen vams. 

There was a native priest resident in our hut, 
probably placed there to observe our conduct, 
and who, for the whole morning, had been occu- 
pied in smearing himself with coloured clay. We 
noticed that this man, during our stay, performed 
every morning a few religious ceremonies or 
prayers, in which the natives present appeared to 
join. After the King’s departure, he began to 
exercise some of the more mysterious functions 
of his office. I knew not what the occasion was, 
but the ceremony consisted in frequent repetitions 
of certain short sentences, in which the individual 
on whom he was operating occasionally joined ; 
and, in the intervals between these sentences, he 
shook a bundle of rods over the head of the latter, 
making, at the same time, a noise which resembled 
the squeaking of a pig. 

I am enabled to communicate little or nothing 
respecting the religious sentiments of this people. 
The duties of the priests appear to be more surgi- 
cal than clerical; of which opinion the following 
are illustrations: A female applied to one of the 
priests with an inflammatory tumour of the hand ; 
after making an incision into the tumour, and 
squeezing it in a manner which made his patient 
grin with pain, he blew and spat upon the part. 
Upon another person, who had an abscess of the 
eye, with an accumulation of some white kind of 
matter in it, he performed the following delicate 
operation: having first applied his mouth to the 
part, he began to suck it with great eagerness and 
perseverance, after which he ejected from his 
mouth a chalky-looking substance, which he ap- 
peared to have extracted from the diseased struc- 
ture: this process he repeated several times, with 
a similar result. These were, at least, substantial 
duties. 

Our priest-had a sacred corner in the hut, with 
a particular seat which none else presumed to 
occupy; the former, a receptacle for dirt, the 
latter, formed of a large stone, with four smaller 
ones, which served for legs or supports. 

I endeavoured in vain to gain any satisfactory 
account of their funeral ceremonies; 1:0 indica- 
tions of graves have been seen by our people, and 
the probability is, as is not unfrequently the cus- 
tom in Africa, that they bury their dead under 
the earthen floor of their huts. I know not 
whether this opinion will be deemed as confirmed 
or not by the fact, that, in returning from a walk, 
this afternoon, we passed a closed hut, with five 
hats hanging in front of it, the owner of which, 
we were informed, had died shortly before our 
arrival. 

Our friend Canning supplied us to-day with a 
fowl for dinner, and, when it was dressed, appeared 
perfectly ready to assist us in disposing of it. 

The following is, probably, the general mode 
which these people adopt of hunting or catching 
wild animals, of which we had the fortune this 
day to meet with a specimen: A goat, which 
was very wild, had been secured to a rail, when, 
taking fright at the approach of my companions, 
it contrived, by floundering, to. break loose | from 
its confinement. The King and some of his 
chiefs, who were at hand, immediately ran for 
some long grass nets, rolled upon poles, and 
which were about four feet wide. These they 
expeditiously unfolded, and then encircling the 
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goat with them, very skilfully and speedily reca 
tured him. They have; however, other methods, 
suchas enclosing a yan plantation with stakes of 
seven feet high, in the sides of which fence are 
placed traps; in this way a variety of animals 
were taken, who visit the place for the sake of 
the yams. 


(To be continued.) 
AN EXILE’S RETURN TO FRANCE. 
No. I1J.—Tue Prison. 





Ir was eight o’clock ; and, though the bell of the 
rison had given the signal for rising full two 
vane before, the captive had not yet left his cell. 
He had been kept awake through the greater part 
of the night by his own melancholy thoughts, and 
by the rattling of chains around him; but, being 
at length completely worn out, he had at last 
yielded to the waut of rest, and still slumbered 
amid the tumultuous jarrings of voices, steps, and 
bolts. 

© Dreams were around him with their noiseless feet, 

An airy, changeful, and fantastic train, 

Of some light vapour children dim and fleet, 
That with their looks so shadow’d and so sweet, 
Rejoice the exhausted brain.’ 
The keeper of the prison had stood for several 
minutes in the chamber of his compelled guest 
before the latter was aware of his presenee. This 
gaoler was not one of those tyrannical and brutal 
beings, Cerberus’s with(likeLeibnitz’s dog)a human 
voice, whom suspicious power delights to place 
over its victims. He was a gallant soldier, who, 
during the course of thirty years, had fought suc- 
cessively on almost every battle-field in Europe. 
Having reached the rank of Quarter-Master under 
the Imperial Government, his wounds had forced 
him to quit the service, and he had been induced, 
by the wants of a numerous family, to accept an 
employment for which he was not formed. He 
was tall and strong, with a tranquil countenance, 
hair white hefore its time, and one of those narrow 
foreheads in which Lavater discerned the sign of 
a disposition rather humble than strong, and of a 
mind more active than intelligent. He ret:ined 
in a prison his vivid remembrance uf the camp. 
The mention of the ‘ 13th Chasseurs’ perpetually 
recurred in his conversation, and he had a sort of 
fellow-feeling for his prisoner, whose eurliest 
manhood had also been devoted to the military 
defence of his country. 

The clock had struck the breakfast hour; and 
the gaoler woke his prisoner, and asked him to rise. 
While he was dressing, he looked through the 
thick and multitudinous bars of the window, overa 
lovely landscape. High hills, covered with tufted 
trees, bounded the distance ; and, between them 
and the town, astretch of meadows and _ harvest- 
fields was wooded with poplar, willow, and ash,— 
a various and breezy prospect, overflowing with 
signs of plenty and gladness. The fore-yround 

was filled up with the circuit of the town; and 
* the ancient ramparts, flanked by bastions, armed 
and threatening, contrasted broadiy, yet plea- 
santly, with their red tint, against the green 
clumps and patches scattered below them. In an 
angle of these walls was situated the prison, built 
on a kind of promontory, so as to command both 
the town and the open country. It is said that 
the sea (now ten leagues off) once beat against its 
walls. Its foundation is attributed to Odivalde, a 
rich and powerful chieftain, who, though at first 
a nie and idolater, was afterwards converted to 
Christianity by St. Omer. We are told also, that 
on this hill, (called the Castle-hill,) the inhabitants 
of the country of Artois, when they were attacked 
by the Romans, concealed their valuables and 
their gods. This ancient fortress, which has long 
been turned into a prison, is surrounded by a lofty 
wall, and watched by many sentinels,—the war- 
ders ‘who had disturbed the new prisoner, by 
keeping up throughout the night, the erv, ‘ Sen- 
tinelle, prenez garde & vous!’ Between the wall 





and the body of the building there is a large eourt, 
which was at that time filled by some fifty soldiers. 
They were imprisoned for failing in some ma- 
neeuvre, or for being missing at parade ; and yet 
the greater number of them were amusing them- 
selves by military exercises, and by engaging jin 
a mock battle. The prisoner was in the midst of 
a strange mixture of noises,—the tramp and 
bustle of the soldiers, the faint hum of the mea- 
dows, the rustling of the woods, the voices of the 
gaolers echoing in the passages of the prison, and 
the clang of bolts and keys. There was much in 
these incoherent noises to excite mournful re- 
membrances and painful reflections; yet they 
contained no predominant character which might 
have given any one decided direction to the 
thoughts they roused. But through the discord 
broke, at intervals, some loud words of military 
command, or the brutal oath of a turnkey. 

The stranger withdrew from these disagreeable 
impressions, and found in the common-room, 
seated at the eating-table, the old man whom he 
had seen on the previous evening, when he first 
entered the prison. A man unjustly suspected is 
frank and communicative, readily describes his 
misfortunes, and feels no shame or reluctance in 
speaking of the crime he may be accused of. It is 
only the guilty man who is silent about the cause 
of his imprisonment; as if vice, even in its worst 
excesses, could not tear from his soul that respect 
for truth, that shame of evil, which God has im- 

Janted in every one. There is in this silence a 
sind of sensibility to guilt, of which even the most 
audacious cannot entirely deprive themselves. 
They will indeed assert their innocence, but they 
will scarcely ever recur to the mention of the of- 
fence imputed to them ; and they will sedulously 
conceal its most disgusting and most atrocious 
feitures. The confidence and openness of the old 
man were extreme. Though he had suffered much 
from the injustice of men, he spoke of them with- 
out bitterness; and, though he had endured innu- 
mer.ble crosses and reverses, he never uttered a 
murmur against the decrees of Providence. He 
hegan the conversation with the new prisoner by 
expressions of pity for the fate of several of his 
companions in misfortune. One had been prose- 
cuted for stealing two cabbages ; another, for 
having sold some plates, not knowing them to be 
stolen. The girl who prepared the breakfast was 
in prison for carrying a bundle of straw from a 
field ; and the lad appointed to take care of the 
stranger’s chamber had just been condemned to 
five years’ imprisonment, and exposure in the pil- 
lory, for having been mixed up with a village 
quarrel, in which, moreover, he had taken no part. 
There were, of course, besides these, many among 
the prisoners who well deserved the punishment 
assigned to then by the laws. 

‘ Listen,’ said the old man, ‘ and judge whether 
guilt always goes along with legal crime. At a 
town of the south of France, still lives in a mad- 
house a mother whose only son had Jong been her 
sole happiness. Ernest was employed by one of 
the richest merchants of the country ; but his slen- 
der salary was barely suilicient for his support and 
tht of his aged mother, whom the Revolution had 
deprived of a splendid fortune. She fell ill, and 
Ernest used to keep watch beside her bed through 
almost the whole of every night ; but he could of- 
fer her no hope for the future, except in the chance 
of obtaining assistance from a wealthy relation 
long settled at Martinique, and to whom he had 
at last resolved to apply. In the mean time, there 
never was any want of medicines or medical ad- 
vice ; and, when the anxious mother asked him 
how he could meet such heavy expenses, -he an- 
swered that the banker had increased his salary. 
The truth was, that he daily stole a few small 
pieces of money from the cash-box of iis em- 
ployer. The cashier perceived the defalcation, but 
had no suspicion as to who was the criminal. He 
informed the banker, who attributed the seeming 
deficiency to errors in the accounts. Still the thefts 
continued, ‘and the banker and cashier agreed to 





conceal themselves, s0-that- 
the guilty individual, and saye him from 
infamy by their remonstrances and repro 
breakfast-time, they retired openly into se ‘ 
lour, but immediately passed again, Ww 
tion and secrecy, through a small dodt tehas 
into the counting-house, and hid théthséite 
behind some packages which they had purposely 
caused to be placed there. Ernest soon’ @atne 
with his lips compressed, and his eyes beaming with 
hope and pleasure ; and, with a slow and catet 
step, which seemed afraid to touch the pl 
he glided to the chest, opened it, and thrust in };. 
hand; but at that moment his master’s 4, 
thundered upon him, ‘ Wretch, have you no fear 
of the scaffold?’ He fell dead upon the floor 4; 
if he had been shot. The merchant looked eajtly 
into the strong-box, and saw that the young than 
had just restored the whole amount of the monies 
which he had previously purloined, He sas 
up, and found to be quite dead. A papet was 
wrapped round the sum he had replaced, nd it 
bore the following words, written in a disguised 
hand: ‘ Pardon! pardon! for a miserable he} 
whom the sufferings of his mother have ren 
guilty! He has to-day received assistance’ from 
the goodness of a relation ; and it is his firét bare 
to restore the money he has taken. A'gnit"par. 
don one whose object was to save his mother!” 
The banker went to the mother of Ernest’ang 
zradually broke to her the news of her Son’§ death, 
Ie wished to add a considerable sui ‘to’ that! re. 
ceived from Martinique, but she refused it With, 
smile. Great God! what a smile!—She is’ shu: 
up in a mad-house—I have seen her there." She 
is—my sister. She is for ever calling “ Eriést” 
who cannot return or restore to her her reasdp’ 
The old man then told his own story to his pew 
acquaintanee. Large losses in commeree, added 
to the grinding rigour of some of his. creditors, 
had forced him into bankruptey, He had not 
kept regular books, and, though he could not be 
accused of withholding a farthing Of money, or 
any goods or furniture, except the bed and the 
clothes of one of his daughters, he was condemn. 
ed, as a fraudulent bankrupt, te, ten ye r5 of 
forced labour. The tears rolled down his cheeks 
while he said, ‘ Thus, then, in a moment have! 
lost forty years of exertion and integrity ; andin. 
stead of an honourable reputation, disgraee ani 
shame will be the inheritance of my children? 
When the stranger .brd finished his), simple 
breakfast, and the gaoler offered to show him the 
prison, the old man accompanied them. A dark 
and narrow staircase took them to the dungeon, 
of which there were five, at a depth of ,twent 
feet below the surface of the earth., In the .firs, 
of about about eight feet square, eleven, womel, 
of all ages, were heaped together. Among thes 
was agirl in astate of pregnancy, and with two i- 
fants on her breast. They were all stretchedup 
straw, and had bits of black bread beside, thew. 
Bnt there were no marks of sorrow. in, thei 
countenances, and the noise made by .the with 
Grawal of the bolt interrupted the ribald and i- 
centious songs which had_ previously |,squn 
from the cell. The other dungeons were; appr- 
priated to the reception of men, and one of; thea 
was occupied by a prisoner whom the magistrates 
had kept for a fortnight in solitary confinement, 
to obtain from him some confessions, which ht 
still refused to make. This infliction, which @ 
vides a captive from the other prisoners, tears hi 
from the sight of his relations, denies him the cot 
solations of friendship, which shuts him, in,sbot, 
from the presence of every human being, apd ba 
sometimes been continued for half a, year,—# ! 
not a species of torture which outrages, justice by 
punishing alike the innocent and guilty,—a penal 
imposed before cunviction, and. of which be 
manity and common sense cry wloud for the abe- 
lition?, The three other cells were empty; st" 
only during the night that. the-prisoners, are co 
fined in them, The’ two Jargest are designed ® 
hold five-and-twenty persons, in a space 
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in thitteen feet square. Each of them is feebly 
ted by a narrow loop-hole, grated with iron 
pars, four inches thick, and less than two apart ; 
and @ massy ring of the same metal is fixed on 
“jnner wall, that to it may be fastened the 
yy chains with which prisoners are bound 
in there is any suspicion of an attempt to 
escape, or any wish to punish rebellion against 
he J-authorities. ‘It was in one of those 
ingeons,’ said the gaoler, ‘that the notorious 
a as for atime confined. He had escaped 
from many prisons, and by the order of the Pro- 
wreur du Roi, 1 had fettered his feet and hands. 
jut no bond could restrain so formidable a cri- 
inal; and one day, when I had come down to 
‘ve him his victuals, I found him freed. I asked 
im what he had done with his chains? and he 
kicked out with his fect, and showed me with his 
pand that they were hidden under the straw he 
upon.’ 
“From the dungeon they went to the great room 
“on the ground floor, in which the prisoners were 
‘enclosed during the day. There were mingled 
the condemned criminals and the persons who 
‘were merely accused,—childrcn new to guilt, and 
p grown gray in evil. Among those unhappy 
wretches was one condemned to death. wo 
jron Tings united by a bar, also of iron, about 
“eighteen inches long, and fixed in an horizontal 
‘position, encircled the 'ower parts of his legs, 
and almost made it impossible for him to walk. 
Fo the middle of this bar another rose perpen- 
icularly, and was connected with two rings which 
surrounded his wrists. Any movement of his body 
was out of the question, and nothing remained free 
but,his head. By bending it towards his breast 
he was able to eat any coarse food which might 
bave been placed in his hands. They spoke to this 
miserable being ; he had been found guilty of arson 
on the evidence of a woman, and though he de- 
fied his guilt, the trial had left no doubt of it, and 
thé jury had been unanimous.* He had applied 
“to'the Court of Cassation, and had afterwards 
‘asked for mercy, but he refused any such com- 
inutation of his punishment as would have con- 
“dewned him to a long imprisonment. ‘1 had 
tather die,’ said he, ‘than be condemned for ten 
years to the galleys.’ Nevertheless, he was very 
melancholy, and asked, anxiously, whether there 
were any news of his petition. ‘ It is not living,’ 
said he, over and over, ‘ to be in the momentary 
expectation of death.” In the same room, were 
two persons doomed to imprisonment for life, on 
‘account of an assassination—one of them, of the 
‘age of seventeen ; and several thieves were mingled 
with a great number of men who were merely ac- 
cused. Among the latter was one who had already 
been twice punished for his crimes by imprison- 
ment, and who was about to be tried for the third 
“time. He did not deny having committed the rob- 
‘bety with which he was now charged. ‘ If you were 


“athberty, would you steal again?’ said the gaoler. 


-*T cannot say,’ replied the thief, ‘ for, you see, at 
“forty-six one cannot easily take to a new trade. 
“And, besides, no one would nave any thing to do 
‘with me, An old sollier goes to the /nvaiides. 
“We have nothing to look to but the halter.’ ‘ If,’ 
“added the stranger, ‘ you were given some em- 
“ployment, and so placed that no one would re- 
‘proach you for your misdeeds, and that you could 
Win an honest livelihood, do you think you would 
then act pradently?’ ‘ Aye, then indeed, it would 
be a different matter. I should think twice in that 


, ease, before I played any tricks.’ ‘Do you think 


‘ 


that the greater part of your comrades would be 
well-behaved people if they weresure of the same 
advantages ?? ‘I'll be sworn, Sir, they would— 
“that is, those of them who are not branded. For, 
you see, that brand is the devil and all. It is 
adhvays putting people in mind that they are not 
“like the rest of the world. And then, you know, 
, When the hangman has touched one, one does not 
forget itin a hurry.” How bitter a criticism upon 
the penal legislation of France, and of almost all 


* In France the Jury need not be unanimous, 








the nations of the world, is contained in the 
answers of the thief, and. of his fellow-prisoner, 
who was condemned to death. With what strange 
blindness have governments been smitten, that 
they persist in branding criminals with an indelible 
seal of shame, which clings to the unhappy being, 
when the punishment of which it was an appen- 
daye has long been accomplished ; and wherefore 
should such cruelties as capital punishments con- 
tinue to be perpetrated? They are powerless to 
protect, because they are inefficacious to deter ; 
and these popular tragedies, as they have been 
called, so far from diminishing crime, generate 
perpetual atrocity, by accustoming to the sight of 
blood, and the notion of violent death, the crowds 
that rush around the scaffold. With what a hor- 
rible eagerness do they press forward to catch at 
the idea of destruction, while it hengs upon the 
quivering features of the wretched victim—as 
if some revelation from heaven, or from 
hell, would appear, at that awful moment, in 
the eyes of the wretched victims—as if to 
watch the shadow thrown by the wing of death 
upon a human head—as if to examine what 
remains of humanity when hope has left it. A 
thousand voices have been uplifted in these lat- 
ter times to require the abolition of the brand, 
and of capital punishment; and the illustrious 
Lafayette, who for fifty years has urged on the 
triumph of every generous principle, appealed, 
not long since, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
against the horrible right laid claim to by human 
tribunals. The voice of the first, best citizen of 
France, will not have sounded idly ; and the time 
will assuredly come, when in every civilised 
country of Europe death will be blotted from the 
list of judicial punishments,—when the withering 
infamy of the brand will no longer be inflicted,— 
when the torture of solitary confinement before 
trial will be known as an accursed thing. We 
shall see the day, when the accused will not be 
mixed with the condemned ; when prisoners will 
be supplied with a more wholesome quantity of 
nourishment than a pound and a half of black 
bread, and apeunyworth of soup, daily. In a 
French prison, men must be rich, if they would 
not pine and wither. In that case, they have 
rooms to themselves, and eat at the table of the 
jailor. The next class pay a frane a day for the 
enjoyment of half a bed, and of rather more 
liberty than the crowd, For the prisoners without 
money, there is nothing but subterraneous dun- 
geons ; for the pennyless soldiers, a straw loft ; 
for both, bread, water, and a bad and scanty soup: 
while their only means of taking exercise is by 
walking in a narrow court, infected with the most 
nauseous smells. F. 
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* What new device hath they devised, trow?’ 
HIeronyYMo. 
We hear much of the mysticism of a descrip- 
tion of writers, chiefly prevalent in Germany, 
who have lately attempted to give a new aspect to 


moral and metaphysical science. The charge has 
been often made and repelled; and, as there is 
none so vague, and which, at the same time, so 
completely puts an end to all dispute, it may be 
well to discover what it exactly imports. In ge- 
neral language, the term mystical implies simply 
some hidden ‘or secret meaning ; and thus we 
speak of mystic signs and mystic dances. But, 
when the word is applied to a writer, we mean 
something more than that he is unintelligible, or 
has a meaning which we are unable to discover ; 
for, if this were all, Locke would be a mystic to 
many, and every great man who had advanced 
beyond his age, would be justly entitled to the 
name. All who think more deeply than their 
neighbours would be subject to the reproach, and 
the laugh would be for ever on the side of dul- 
ness. Mysticism, therefore, in ethics or religion, 
must consist in something more than in the mere 





— 
fact of not being understood. I apprehent? that 
he is strictly a mystic who arrives at’ afty’senti- 
ment or belief, by any other than those modes‘of 
reasoning common to all mankind. It is not ne- 
cessary that this belief should be generally winin- 
telligible or peculiar to himself; it is enough that 
he has reached it by a method which the rest of 
the world cannot pursue. All inspired people, 
all who appeal to the influence of some spiritual 
agent upon their minds, all who discover in their 
own consciousness what others Icok in vain for in 
theirs, however good, however fortunate, however 
sincere they may be, are essentially mystics. 
Nothing could be a better example of mysticism 
than the manner in which divines were formerly 
accustomed to speak of faith in our holy ue «oe 
a manner which is now happily exploded. They 
represented it as depending, not on the reason- 
ableness of the proposition believed, but as a 
species of virtue with which the Holy Spirit could 
alone endow us. 

If this definition be correct, it is for those who 
are better acquainted with German writers than 
myself to determine whether they can be justly 
accused of mysticism. Should it be true, as to a 
mere English reader it appears, that they at once 
appeal to their own conscivusness for truths which 
the rest of mankind are necessitated to induce 
from simple elements of knowledge, I know not 
how they can entirely escape from it. Be it re- 
membered, however, that, in attaching this name 
to them, I do not charge them with any deception 
or any error. They may be the fortunate of the 
earth, and other minds may be imperfectly con- 
stituted. lLimply only by it, that, with regard to 
that subject on which their consciousness has been 
otherwise informed than ours, it is impossible to 
reason with them, as impossible as to argue upon 
external objects with one who should have more 
senses than five. Far from descanting, in the 
present instance, upon the evils of mysticism, I re- 
gret only that we are not all mystics, or, rather, I 
regret that the possession of so valuable a privi- 
lege should have rendered them singular. I regret 
that so much good moral feeling should not have 
found an equal basis in every mind; that truths 
influential on the happiness of all, should not have 
been equally clear to the intuition of every indi- 
vidual, Our paths cannot be the same, but they 
will not be very divergent; and, wishing each 
other God speed! we part as did Faith and Chris- 
tian, of whom the readers of Bunyan will re- 
member that the one took the upper road, and 
the other ‘the lower road, but both travelled 
towards the same point. 

I hope that, amidst this revived discussion upon 
morals, some attention will be turned towards a 
writer of our own, who yields to few in zeal for 
virtue, and who has founded that zeal on princi- 
ples of reason open to all the world:—I mean 
Shaftesbury. As there can be no furthér argu- 
ment between me and the mystic,,after Having 
satisfactorily secn that we build up utr téason- 
ing on different foundations, I shall take ‘this op- 
portunity of making one or two remarks on the 
* Characteristics.’ 

Tn the first place, it may seem surprising that I 
should wish to draw attention ‘to a writer, who, 
however anxious some have been to deny it, was 
undoubtedly no believer in our religion., But, 
although no friend, I cannot consider Shaftes- 
bury as an enemy to Christianity; he is rather 
independent of it than opposed to it, and his book 
is read as though it were the treatise of some 
heathen philosopher. He limits himself to the 
examination of virtue as separated from religion ; 
but he shows how these may be united again: he 
conducts the inquirer to a certain distance only 
but he does not lead him out of his track ; he 
teaches him how to love virtue for itself, and, 
when he is master of this lesson, Jeaves. him to 
apply the hopes or dictates of religion. - 

There are two less flagrant. charges.which at 
present occur to'my miad, as being, commonly 
brought against the author of the ‘ Characteris- 
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ties.”. -He has been. censured, with many others, 
for using the term deuuty in application to virtue. 
This, it has been said, leads to a sad confusion of 
ideas ;—a confusion which has arisen, I suspect, 
from some previous error in the minds of those 
who found themselves perplexed. Those affec- 
tions which constitute virtue are calculated to ex- 
cite our approbation—vur love. This is all that 
can be said of the source of our moral distinctions. 
Now, in physical objects, we call that which en- 
dears them to us by the name of beauty: an 
analogy, it was thought, required that the same 
name should be given to that quality which en- 
dears to us certain moral affections. Whether a 
still more nr ig ger expression might not have 
been invented, I cannot say; it is, at least, far 
better than the word ‘ merit,’ which our objectors, 
I suppose, would have substituted ; for this latter 
term carries with it the idea of desert, of reward, 
and title to recompence—notions quite secon- 
dary and conventional. 

But that which has tended still more to bring 
Shaftesbury into disrepute with all those who have 
not read his works, or have read them with the 
disposition to cavil, rather than to extract the 
fairest meaning that they could, is a certain opinion 
which he is thought to have held upon the use of 
ridicule. He is generaily supposed to have main- 
tained, that we ought to come to the examination 
of moral and religious subjects with a keen sus- 
ceptibility and eager apprehension for the ludi- 
crous ; and I doubt not that several passages 
might be selected from his works, which would 
fully justify this account ; but, if we examine the 
writings themselves, we shall find that the term 
* good-nature’ is the one which he most fre- 
quently employs in these c:ses; and he accord- 
ingly insists upon our setting ‘orth upon our rea- 
sonings with perfect good-nature. Now, if the 
laxity of Shaftesbury’s language be charitably 
considered, and if the meaning which he affixed to 
ridicule be explained, or in some measure modified 
by that which he evidently attached to ‘ good- 
nature,’ we shall have, I think, instead of a trifling 

aradox, a very important truth. The question is, 
in what tone of mind we should carry on our reflec- 
tions. All own that it should be one entirely free 
from any passion, as indifferent as possible ; but, 
nevertheless, a grave and serious temper, bordering 
closely upon gloominess, if not absolutely pre- 
scribed, is generally and naturally encouraged. 
Now, Shaftesbury, knowing that the mind cannot 
be perfectly neutral, and having observed the very 
strong and unfortunate influence which melan- 
choly has had in the formation of our opinions, 
advises at once a cheerfulness and gaiety of spirit. 
He considers that the bias which such a disposi- 
tion would create would be much weaker, and of 
a less prejudicial nature ; for he might almost con- 
clude, 2 priori, that it must be more accordant with 
truth than with its opposite. The amount, then, 
of Shaftesbury’s opinion is, that we should by all 
means banish every thing approaching to gloom, 
when forming our sentiments on moral and reli- 
gious matters; that we should therefore cultivate 
good-humour ; that we should be at peace within, 
and in friendship with the world without, and be 
ared rather for merriment than for melan- 
choly ; and the opinion is, at least, worthy of our 
consideration. 

There are, no doubt, other objections besides 
that I have mentioned which might be made against 
the system of this writer, and which might not 
admit of so easy an explanation. He is sometimes 
powerful, sometimes inconsistent, and often re- 
quires a considerable degree of thought, on the 
part of his reader, to gather from him his true 
meaning. A disputatious spirit may amuse itself, 
at little cost, in many an apparent refutation and 
exposure ; but he who reads to gain knowledge, 
to enlighten his own views, and not to wrangle 
with. those of others,—he who would rather dis- 
cover a truth for himself than expose an error in 
another, will obtain more aid from Shaftesbury 
than from any other moral writer with whom I am 
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acquainted. If my reader be of this disposition, 
and should not yet have studied the ‘ Characteris- 
ties, I should esteem myself happy if what I have 
said might direct ‘his attention to them. If he 
should be of un opposite disposition, if he should 
have already formed his system, and intends for 
the future to read only to dispute every thing op- 
posed to it, why, let him read also, and enjoy the 
kind of pleasure which his nature fits him for. 
W. 

[From our insertion of this paper we apprehend it 
will be evident to all our readers, always excepting the 
Editor of ‘The London Magazine,’ that we are not 
particularly anxious to establish a mystical ascendancy 
in our Journal. We have already stated that we should 
admit all the communications of our respected friend 
‘The Woolgatherer,” however widely we may dissent 
from the opinions which they express. In the present 
instance we differ from him not the least in his objec- 
tions to ‘mystics,’ whom we disapprove of as much as he 
does ; but becausein his explanation of what ‘ mysticism’ 
is, he has paid ‘ the mystics’ a compliment which we 
think they do not deserve. It seems to us, that, if all 
who discover in their own consciousness, that which 
the majority of mankind do not discover there, are 
mystics, Francis Bacon and William Shakspeare, to- 
gether with many other persons whom we have been 
accustomed to hold in great reverence, and, conse- 
quently, to believe at the widest possible remove from 
‘mysticism,’ must be charged with that disgraceful 
enormity, seeing that they have been ‘ conscious’ of a 
great many things which Sir Thomas Lethbridge, and 
the majority of mankind, have given no proofs that 
they are ‘conscious’ of. We do not apprehend the 
majority of mankind are ‘ conscious’ of all the feelings 
expressed in our correspondent’s excellent ‘ Letter of 
Chatterton ;’ and yet we are very far from venturing 
to consider our correspondent a ‘mystic.’ We can- 
not share in his regret that important truths do not 
reveal themselves alike to the consciousness of every 
individual, any more than we can regret that the 
Greek language does not reveal itself alike to every 
individual. Industry is needful in both eases; men must 
keep their faculties awake, or they willnot discover either 
the things about them, or within them; and we are 
sufficiently un-mystical to rejoice that nature has laid 
such a necessity upon us. We have thrown out these 
observations for our contributor’s consideration, and, 
in the mean time, we will suggest to him, and our 
other readers, that they will find in the chapter ‘ Sur 
le Mysticisme,’ in Victor Cousin’s ‘ Fragmens Philoso- 
phiques,’ a definition of the word, which, if far more 
common-place, and far less ingenious than that in the 
foregoing paper, is, at least, considerably less vague, 
and has the merit of not involving nearly so many 
innocent persons in the accusation.—Ep1Tor. } 





English Opera—We alluded some weeks ago 
to an opera called ‘ Lucinda,’ of whose merits we 
entertain a very high opinion. We have since 
understood, that it is the intention of the com- 
poser to present it to one of the larger Theatres, 
in the course of the next season. We are glad to 
hear it; it would give us pleasure to observe the 
public taste a little less dependant on foreign aid 
for gratification. The public have often hung 
with rapture over the compositions of Arne, of 
Mozart, of Weber, and Rossini; but our native 
artists have met with a very feeble patronage, and 
yet that patronage has often been too favourable 
for their merits. That there is any thing in the 
English climate, or physical organisation, which 
renders our artists incapable of a higher range, is 
an opinion from which we widely dissent. 

We do not mean to hold up the opera of ‘ Lu- 
cinda,’ as any refutation of the theory we have 
adverted to; that we would willingly leave to 
others for decision, but that it contains music of 
an unusual excellence we have little hesitation in 
averring. The composer is an amateur ; a gentle- 
man not quite unknown in the musical world, 
who, having spent much time in Italy, where his 
productions acquired considerable reputation, has 
been prevailed upon to try his fortunes among his 
Own countrymen. 

The words of several songs belonging to this 
Opera, have been placed in our hands; if we have 
time, we may, perhaps, again allude to the sub- 
ject. 





TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON, ON. THE NEW 
UNIVERSITIES. ’ 


My Lorp,—The proper business of a Church #j 
lishment is education. I need not long spend my time 
in proving toa man of letters and a Christian, thy 
education is, in fact, the one legitimate purpose of all 
human institutions,—and that those which yes 
seem the least directly fitted to that end, such as 
liaments and courts of law, exist only for the p 
of keeping men in that social state in which alone edy. 
cation is possible. The scheme of God’s providence. a 
traced in the history of the world, conjectural or writ. 
ten, from the creation of the very lowest Orders of 
existence to that of the highest we know, is but one 
mighty plau for the education of all into the perfect 
fulfilment of a wise design. And of Christianit: more 
especially and confidently may it be pronounced, that it 
is a system intended to aid in developing and gui 
men’s better feelings and nobler faculties,—in on, 
word, to promote the education of mankind. 

It may be, or it may not, that the business of egy. 
cating the people of England through the grevter por. 
tion of their lives, is sufficiently secured by. put 
worship, and by the preachings and examples of the 
clergy. It is clear that the Church Establishment does 
uot think the instruction and discipline of the you; 
in our day, to have been enough provided for at earlier 
periods, as it has of late years set on foot man 
for that very purpose, though almost none which had 
uot been previously suggested and tried beyond. th 
pale of ecclesiastic authority. So it was with 
national schools; so it was with the, infant schools; 
both of them at first resisted by the clergy, snecess. 
fully attempted and extended by others, and_ thea 
adopted by clerical authority, in a way which has 
tanght many persons to. believe that the Church is less 
anxious for seeing us a nation of wise and good men, 
than it is fearful of our becoming learned beyond the 
Catechism, and good except by the rule of the Articles, 
—not so eager for our being Christians, as cav- 
tious lest we should be any thing other than Church- 
men. 

These are suspicions which, if in fact lame, have. yet 
some crutch of argument whereby to support them- 
selves. The establishment of King’s College (Loadon) 
may be taken either as evidence, that Churchmen wish 
to spread knowledge, and advance human cultivation, 
or may be thought, from the time and manner of the 
proceeding, to indicate that they will not, if they can 
avoid it, relinquish the privilege of moulding every suc- 
ceeding generation to their own peculiar set of opinions. 
Iam not eager to adopt the more invidious supposition. 
Many, | would fain hope, most, of the projectors 
and upholders of the plan, are occupied by the main 
idea of rearing, for permanent greatness, a new means 
of ameliorating the mind of England, rather than.pos- 
sessed by the devils of sectarian and. partisan feeling. 
A man who lays out time and thought, or even money, 
in founding an institution for the calling forth of men- 
tal light from the present thick darkness, and with 
that one purpose actuating his mind, is, in that respect, 
a good man, and he is so far in harmony with th 
Divine Goodness. But a man, who, under the pretence 
of being stirred and quickened by these feelings, is 
really gnawed and fretted by the lust of supporting his 
own class opinions, and benefiting his own class, ia- 
terests, is selfish in his ends, and hypocritical, in his 
means,—he is a bad man, an enemy to himselfya 
enewy to his fellow-creatures, an enemy to God. 

I well trust, are not the greater number of. those wh 
have lightened their purses of money, and ladep.th 
columns of the newspapers with names; for the creahal 
of a Church of England University in the Capital)! 
hope, and doubt not, that in all charity and opentes 
they would, at any time, have been ready to,co-operslt 
for such a design; and that they, and the leadepsof 
the enterprise, among whom your Lordship jis,co0- 
spicuous, have merely selected the present conjuncture 
because the feasibility of the scheme did not appeal, 
until a cognate experiment was in process, 
But, my Lord, this is not the question. 


Wohatere 
may have been the motives of the subscribers to. the 


King’s College, it is on you, its parents and 1ans, 
that the success of the attempt depends. And by aut- 
cess, [ do not mean the kit:d of prosperity which 
be manifested in the confluence of troops of studes 
and in the wealth and present dignity of the esta’ 
ment. ‘The College will bea wretched and mischievow 
failure, if it does not produce far wider and deeper ® 
sults than these, in the improved intelligence, ’ 
and religion of the nation. Such fruits it cap weve 
show, if it be managed in a spirit of fear and jealow)) 
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gith’ the contracted and partial principles, and the 

gorbid feelings, which have been hitherto far over- 
icuous among its patrons and partisans. The 

wefonsinant motives of the persons in question seem 
ve referred’ rather to the petty object of teaching 

ie Homilies and Prayer-Book, than to the great and 
ificent idea, so well worthy of imitators of Jesus 

Hit, that, in setting on foot a University, they might 

framing one of the most powerful of all instruments 
for the development of men’s torpid faculties, and the 

ting and consecration of human nature. 

J wish I could believe that the greater portion of the 
gbscribers to this plan have any clear knowledge of 
the purposes and advantages of a University. T much 
far they have not, and that neither is this knowledge 
rety neral among those who support the elder of 

et institutions. As I have given some thought 
to the subject, I will endeavour to explain briefly what 
jittle has occurred to me. 

In the first place, it is the purport of University 
education to communicate definite outward instruction. 
Bot, be it well remembered, that it is no more impor- 
tant for the teacher to consider and comprehend the 
uws of that he is to teach, than the nature of those 
who are to be taught. Having arrived at his own 
eminence and climax, he must yet not be seen as stand- 
ing bpon a hill afar off,—or how shall the pupils be 
F trace out their dim and winding ways through 
thé thickets and rough places which interpose between 
igorance and knowledge ? He must descend from his 

ge-gtound to lead them by the hand,—a task 
ich, nevertheless, he will find impracticable, if he 
bas not himself before explored the path to its utmost 
vrmination, and fixed his clue in all its labyrinths. 
Ye how much oftener in education is the enterprise 
erted from that of educing the powers of the mind 
through means of the subject, into that of giving an 
account of the science as it is, without reference to the 
node in which alone its elements can be made compre- 
hensible for the student. And in this way is the pur- 
of ordinary instructors most effectually defeated ; 
for neither the inward nor the outward can be learned, 
save by the fullest and freest exercise of the faculties, 
which are cramped, and bewildered, and blinded, in the 
usial process of school-discipline and college-craft. 
The great object should be, not to seize the highest 
formulas and most essential truths of a science, and so 
t them to a learner, but to furnish every period 
of his development with its appropriate food, until 
may be nourished into that strength and light 
which fit him to apprehend the central and absolute 
principles, and so successfully dedicate his mental gifts 
their appropriate use and scope of discovering what 
i the nature, what the laws, powers, and ends of 
God, of himself, and of the universe. To spread 
knowledge in this way through the land, is indeed to 
invigorate the heart-strings, and purify the whole 
being of our country. The stagnation and deadness of 
the capacities which were given to us, not that they 
might be numb and motionless, but that they might 
wake and live, and act, and generate, is a curse anda 
corruption to a people for which education, and it alone, 
is in civilised society, the remedy. The clang of a 
nillion of tools, and the reverberation from shore to 
tky of innumerable machines, the press and turmoil of 
our streets, the multitudinous buzz of literature, do not 
disprove the existence of this miserable and shameful 
torpor in all that is most precious of head and heart ; 
and blessings, and honours, and the gratulation of 
hierarchies of angel:, will attend on the meanest and 
thé feeblest who may attempt to awaken us from this 
tkep in which, while dreams are busy, thought and 
conscience slumber, and with them all but the brute 
dregs of humanity. 
“fhe next of the great benefits of a system of Univer- 
sity education that I should be inclined to enforce to 
your'Lordship, is the tendency which it may exhibit 
towards destroying the professional character too apt 
w be given to instruction and moral culture. If the 
cOttse of education be laid down with sufficient strict- 
ness, and not left at the ignorant and short-sighted 
mercy of the crowd, if a large portion of its years be 
severely and unalterably assigned to the laying deep 
aid broad and well-compacted, as the basis of a moun- 
in, a foundation of moral improvement, of general 
tilightenment, of acquaintance with master principles, 
ifthe minds of students be taught to furnish them- 
slves with organs of insight into the great laws of 
thought and being, they can never afterwards become 
those blind and mechanical slaves to the scalpel or 
the law-precedent, to the ledger, or the Thirty-nine 
Articles, who debase their humanity into the mere craft 
andcalling of tradesmen, and contract the expansive 
freedom imbreathed by the Spirit of God, into the nar- 





row limits of daily custom, and all but animal instinct. 
Let a University, an institution, that is, for cultivating 
whatsoever is universal in man’s nature, fulfil its proper 
office, and it will rescue us from sinking into mere instru- 
ments, and from being crushed down out of our native 
state, wherein, we are Ends subserved by all around us, 
to become mere means, and tools, and well-adapted en- 
gines, for supplying the worldly wants of society, Nor 
let it be said, that, in caring first to have your pupils 
men, and only in the second place labouring to ren- 
der them skilled physicians, or learned and astute 
lawyers, you in any degree diminish the chances of 
their attaining to professional excellence. Set in order 
the moving spring, nourish the root, purify the foun- 
tain, heal first the vitals! The dexterity, the talent, 
the information, and all that makes men useful instru- 
ments in the arts and business of life, belong to a lower 
department of duties and necessities. But we are not 
the images of God, we are mere fellows to the beasts 
that perish, unless religion and morality, the reason 
and the imagination, the universal principles of abso- 
lute truth, the obligations of conscience, the faculties 
which are not employed in the Exchange or the Law 
Court, but which make us beloved of God and lovers of 
men,—are, above all, and before all, the objects of 
earnest cultivation. 

Neighbouring also to this advantage which may be 
secured by a new University, is the other, that good 
education will tend to render men of a less sectarian 
spirit than is common among us. Not, my Lord, that 
it will make them hate Dissenters more than at present, 
but that it will weaken the bad propensity, found, 
perhaps, nearly as much among (all but indifferent) 
Charehmen, as among Baptists or Independents,—the 
propensity towards attaching the strongest feelings to 
the most trivial matters, provided they be matters in 
dispute, earnestness xbout which will serve to make us 
members of a party, and to set us in opposition to 
some class of our brethren. All opinion in England, 
literary, political, and religious, thus grows rank, and 
turns to bitterness ; and, in our care for the watch- 
word of the day, we forget the sacred names which 
almost all might pronounce with equal reverence, and 
the very utterance of which in common with our fellows 
would tend to reconcile and unite us. But let those of 
us to whom station gives authority, be so imbued at 
Universities with universal principles, that all which is 
of less importance shall habitually hold in our minds but 
its due character of insignificance ; let us, the nation, 
learn that there are mighty, predominant, and glorious 
truths, serving, wheresoever they are known and felt, 
to set us at harmony with all around us, and to make 
our being concentric with that of God, which may well 
call forth and occupy whatever of most powerful emo- 
tion and devout aifection we are capable of entertain- 
ing, and so save us from seeking for excitement in the 
contentions of sects and parties. The blind and indis- 
criminate madness of sectarianism is, unhappily, con- 
spicuous in almost every nan of our day who takes an 
eager interest for any question ; and it is really horrible 
to observe, how completely that Truth, of which it is the 
great glory tobe in itself, independently of its results, pre- 
cious and excellent, is lost from our eyes amid the tumult 
of selfish passions which pretend to have nothing else 
for their object. A man’s convictions are, in any case, 
to be held by him as sacred, because they are the fruit 
of the freedom and honesty of his mind. But this very 
freedom and this integrity compel him to struggle per- 
petually onwards, in the hope of reaching yet farther. 
The sectarian, on the other hand, projects his belief 
out of his own mind, and forms it into a creed, and 
surrounds it with the array and fierceness of party, and 
then shuts his eyes and falls down and worships the 
abortion of his own diseased heart, while the truths 
which are of the very substance of his spiritual na- 
ture, and which would connect themselves, would he 
let them, with every good and gentle feeling of which 
we are capable, are neglected, or denied, or trampled 
on. Had he been wisely educated, he would have felt 
utterly indifferent to the outward forms of belief, and 
would have learned to value so intimately and pro- 
foundly the interior principles which cannot be pinched 
into creeds, or moulded into idols, that he would shud- 
der at the notion of making them a pretext for the 
yells and frenzies of factions, and would repent with 
bitter tears, if so impious a suggestion had found ad- 
mittance to his mind for a moment. 

But these qualities of Universities, whereby they 
render men less completely enslaved and restricted to a 
profession, and less fiercely and malignantly faithful to 
a sect, flow from the one idea, the primal basis and ulti- 
mate perfection of a university, that it is an institution, 
not for the teaching this intellectual art or that system of 
theology, but for the nurturing and strengthening of 





all our faculties, and for supplying the knowledge whieh 
is necessary to that purpose, and which, in that state of 
culture, the mind requires to ensure its. maintenance, in 
health and vigour. This mode of education must..be 
encyclic, universal, or it does. not attain its end, Not 
that men are to be made dabblers in every department 
of study, and enfeebled and debauched (like Eastern 
Sultans} amid a whole haram of Muses. But no power 
must be left dormant beyond the time at which it may 
be roused to a wholesome wakefulness ; and the pure 
reason by which we apprehend truth, absolute, essential, 
infinite, must also, as the glory and completion of man, 
be supplied with its appropriate ministers, attributes, 
and honours. While, theréfore, mankind felt that they 
had as yet seized only corners and fragments of truth, 
nothing like a University could exist. What does his- 
tory tell us? So soon as the elements of universal truth 
were secured by the conjunction, at Alexandria, under 
the Ptolemies, of Athenian science with Syrian revela- 
tion, which mingled as if by chemical affinity, they 
seemed, as it were, concentrated into a University,—a 
result referred, in the ingenious and amiable specula- 
tions of Herder, to the beneficial influence of liberal and 
enlightened monarchs !—as if the revolutions of the hu- 
man mind must not ultimately be referred to the far 
higher source and larger scheme of Providence, acting 
through the principles of that mind, which subdue to 
themselves, and rule, the outward accidents of thrones 
and dynasties. Immediately after the era of Christian- 
ity, was founded at Edessa the first of those Christian 
Universities which prolong to our own day their com- 
plex chain, wherein so many links are golden, and so 
many of iron, lead, and clay. So Mohammedanism, 
for a time, borrowed philosophy from Greece, and as- 
sured its superiority over polytheistic and pantheistic 
nations, by culling from Christianity the one might 
and procreant dogma of the Uni-personality of God. 
The consequence was, that the Arabian Universities, 
whether in Asia or Europe, presented examples of in- 
stitutions to which there had een nothing similar in 
pagan Ionia or Italy. So soon, in short, as mankind 
discovered the master ideas which satisfy all our facul- 
ties, and exhibit the universe and the human mind as a 
connected series of laws, they endeavoured to institute 
and consecrate their knowledge in these academic esta- 
blishments ; not for the sake of making more crafty 
lawyers or more exact physicians, but that they might 
secure and hallow fi» all generations an acquaintance 
with those consoling and exalting truths which can 
alone give to humanity strength, completeness, and 
freedom. 

Let such, my Lord, be the design of the institution 
in which your Lordship is one having authority, and a 
thousand differences of opinion on every detail of poli- 
tics and religion should not prevent me from proclaim- 
ing, could my voice reach to the ends of the earth, as 
it can, perhaps, scarcely penetrate even to your Lord- 
ship, that a blessing is conferred upon England such as 
has not been added tu her means of education, no, not 
since the great deliverance of the Reformation. But, if 
the thought, and energy, and Christian life, which 
should circulate freely through the whole system, are 
all restricted and perverted to the writing marginal 
notes in a page of the Rubric ; if the spirit of regene- 
ration and truth, the essential being of our religion, is 
to be less cared for than the not impinging on one ob- 
solete and accidental letter, the «ot violating one dead un- 
meaning form, of the English Church,—if, as good meu 
fear, the College be conducted with Pharisaic cere- 
moniousness, and worse than the angry jealousy of ‘the 
Sadducees, it will do nothing but add to the wretched 
formalism, the base selfishness of our instracted classes, 
and will load with new trappings of hypocrisy that spi- 
ritual pride, which is so often but a purple mantle 
over utter indifference, and torpid scepticism of heart. 
Let there be, my Lord, if possible, in our land and age, 
a practical answer to that noble question of Giambat- 
tista Vico, ‘ Might not all knowledge, divine and human, 
be animated with one spirit, and the sciences, as it were, 
take hands; so that a University of our day would 
represent the mind of a Plato or an Aristotle, with all 
the added information of modern times ” 

1 am, my Lord, 
A Member or THE UNIVERSITY 
or CAMBRIDGE. 
September 12. 





THE DRAMA. 
Haymarket Theatre, 
AN imitation of the little French play, ‘Valérie,’ 
was produced last night at the Haymarket Theatres by 


the English name of ‘ Valeria.’ The subject:(a& most 
of our readers are probably aware) is the blindness of 
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a beautiful girl, and her restoration to sight through an 
operation performed by her lover. The story is com- 
plicated by the introduction of a fair cousin (Mrs. 
Humby) of the heroine, and her lover (Mr. Vining), 
who fears that his mistress is attached to Lord Melsom 
(Cooper), in truth the oculist-adorer of Valeria.” How- 
ever, we need stop no longer at the plot, than to say 
that we do not think it at all improved by the additional 
length to which, if we remember the French play rightly, 
it has been spun in the hands of the English trans- 
former. All the more striking scenes are nearly literal 
translations, especially the part of the sightless maiden, 
the only portion of it which required the hand of a man 
of talent. 

Miss F, H. Kelly’s Valeria was, of course, the interest- 
ing point. And, independently of a certain curiosity to 
see her performance of a difficult and singular character, 
we were also desirous to compare our remembrance of 
Mademoiselle Mars with the representation of the same 
subject by another artist, and she no mean one. The 
result has raised Miss Kelly to a station in the scale of 
theatric excellence which we had not believed she could 
attain. 

The performance of Valérie by Mademoiselle Mars 
we hold to be fault/ess, and utterly unapproachable by 
any existing ability. She never made the slightest 
movement which had not the stamp of reality, and 
which did not appear to be exactly that of a graceful 
and intelligent woman, affected with blindness. Her 
voice was managed with unrivalled skill, and we could 
not detect a single theatrical intonation, until the final 
scene, which admits not of any other. There was in 
every accent, look, and gesture, a force and decision, 
which, subdued as they were, and made lovely by a 
gentle pathos, rendered the play as touching and de- 
lightful as a'most any we have ever seen, and went near 
to justify the author’s selection of a very disagreeable 
and undramatic subject. Well, indeed, do the genius and 
feeling of this exquisite actress, exhibited, though by 
a Frenchwoman, with all the simplicity and honest 
earnestness which, in our national prejudices, we are 
accustomed to attribute exclusively to our own country- 
women ; well do these merit those garlands of rose- 
buds with which the admiration and affection of civilized 
Europe are accustomed to reward her beautiful exer- 
tions : and deep should be our gratitude to the lady who 
has so well and extensively succeeded in making thou- 
sands of even the ignorant, tlhe rude, and the insen- 
sible comprehend how delicate and excellent are those 
many movements and emotions in the minds of women, 
which are but too commonly treated as insignificant, 
causeless, and lawless caprices, but which spring, in fact, 
from a deep fountain of feeling, and strongly influeuce 
the minds and happiness of the most amiable and most 
innocent half of our species. 

We have reached, however, to an interminable theme, 
when we are speaking of the merits of the French actress 
of Valérie, and must turn back, if we would not lose our- 
selves inthatenchanted maze. Miss F.H. Kelly's pertorin- 
ance seems to us to have been sedulously modelled on 
an unrivalled prototype, and may convey to those who 
have not seen the great original, no feeble impression 
of the genius from which its light is borrowed. In that 
which, to our feelings, was the most exquisite and ab- 
sorbing portion of the French representation, the 
tale of her true love told by the blind heroine, Miss 

Kelly, was plaintive and earnest, and the audience felt 
it. Yet there seemed to us to be wanting that simple 
and seemingly unstudied charm which makes our me- 
mory still linger with delight on every accent in Mars’s 
recitation of the narrative. Miss Kelly had some- 
what the air of pronouncing what she had learned 
by heart, and of pronouncing it in imitation of 
another’s conception. And, again, in the final 
scene, when, the moment after the operation, 
Valeria rushes upon the stage, and is rapt into elo- 
quence by her admission to a new world of beauty and 
gladness, the foreign artist, giving an intense expres- 
sion to the feeling of so overpowering a situation, yet 
contrived to keep its extreme improbability, and want 
of nature, out of mind, and to persuade us, for the 
moment, that the senses and the soul can thus, in an 
instant, be awakened, as if newly created, and yet not 
be overpowered by the shock. The English lady gave all 
the proper energy to the emotion, but it was not in her 
hands so tempered and shaded as to render the wild 
extravagance a sweet delusion. And, in the first re- 
cognition of her lover, which immediately follows, and 
which, though exhibited by the most vulgar intellect in 
the world, could scarce fail in making the heart of a 
spectator to swell, and his nerves to quiver, Miss Kelly 
manifested indeed abundant force ot impulse ; but she 


into one impassioned and rushing sentiment of the 
gratitude for a new-found life, the modesty of maiden- 
hood, and the all-absorbing love which for years had 
been her only feeling, and which is now exulting and 
triumphant. 

Yet this performance is always striking, and often 
touching ; and it displays on the whole so much ability 
that we do not despair of seeing Miss Kelly, if she con- 
tinues to make such efforts, arrive at the very pinnacle 
of theatrical excellence. The play was received with 
considerable applause ; but itis so awkwardly put to- 
gether, that nothing, except the unusual skill and power 
with which the heroine is represented, can possibly 
save it from speedy extinction. 





DERBY FESTIVAL. 


Derby, Seplember 13. 


I Hore to be able next week to send you a more 
full and particular account of our festival, than has yet 
appeared in the newspapers ; but I am not certain that 
I shall be able to work myself up to the task. To de- 
scribe what every one could have predicted before- 
band, how Miss Stephens flageoletted, and how Braham 
roared—to talk for the hundred thousandth time about 
the passages in the Messiah, which have been sung into 
the ears of every man, woman, and child in the United 
Kingdom, and which every street-bagpiper knows how 
to criticise, to weep over Catalani’s fall, (if she has 
fallen, a point upon which I shall not express an opi- 
nion, till I can give you the arguments at length upon 
each side of the question,) whatever non-ama- 
teurs like yourself may think of it, is no pleasing 
undertaking for a person who aspires to musical 
dilettantism. There is one duty, however, which 
is truly gratifying, and which even the fatigue of 
a long week of melody (a fatigue infinitely beyond 
any other that I am acquainted with) shall not prevent 
me from performing. If there are falling stars, there 
are likewise some not yet in the ascendant, but which 
have shone out with no ordinary brilliancy this 
week, and are destined, I believe, some day or 
other, to be as much gazed at as many of the now 
more flaming meteors. Of these, Miss Wilkinson is 
hy far the most conspicuous. As I have not en- 
tered into details respecting any of the songsters, 
I must deny myself the pleasure of noticing any of 
her particular performances, else I could fill my 
sheet, and tire your patience without much difficulty. 
Since I last heard this young lady, her voice is very 
much improved, and she has evidently devoted a great 
deal of study to her art; and yet, all her natural advan- 
tages and her great industry have not availed to pro- 
cure her the notice to which she.is so eminently entitled, 
simply, I apprehend, because a delicacy, still more 
admirable than either, has prevented her exhibiting 
them on the stage. 

As she is so chary of her own voice, all honest men 
ought to lift up theirs in her favour; and, if mine had 
any weight with the public, | would beg them to consi- 
der Miss Wilkinson as having a right to receive the 
very highest honours among our rative singers. 

The number of fashionables here is not great ; and, 
if it were ten times as much so, you would not take 
much interest in the description of their persons and 
equipages. So farewell. 





NEW MUSIC. 


The Light Cigar ; Song and Trio, designed ty J. W- 
Gear, written and arranged by L, Devereaux. 2s. 6d. 
Mayhew and Co. 

The composition now before us is a very ingenious 
and playful adaption of Barnett’s Light Guitar, form- 
ing an appropriate song and chorus, expressly well 
adapted for a convivial board. 

A principal feature in the publication is an excellent 
lithographic sketch of Harley, Mathews, and Liston, 
dressed in character, and seated with a bowl of punch 
before them, each singing and with a cigar in his hand. 
Thus Mr. Gear, as the artist who designed and execu- 
ted the plate, is noticed conspicuously upon the title. 
It is a very amusing and clever production, and must 
become successful and popular. 


Grand March for the Piano Forte, composed and dedi- 
cated to the Hon. Mrs. Maule, By G. £. Griffin. 
Cramer and Co. 3s. 6d. 


Tuts might almost be noticed as a fourth parody : it 
so immediately imitates and resembles the very favou- 
rite march of the same author, published several years 





hardly attained to letting us perceive the delicate union 


since, as well as the highly popular one of Cramer's, 





‘ 
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in which the clever pastorale introduction (with a 
ingenious tonic pedal base, or organ point) was ae 
servedly admired. In fact, each publication consis, 
of three similar moyements, and in the same key of F 
flat, with an episode in A flat, viz., a larghetto in 2-4 
time, a march in common time, and a finale in 6-8 
To those who admired the former, (as every good per. 
former upon the piano-forte did,) and to whom : 
must have become stale, the present publication will 
be acceptable as a substitute, and a very able and well. 
executed example it is. 


Dressler’s Selection of Beauties, with Embellishments, for 
the Flute. Dedicated to Amateurs. (No. 11.) Cocks 
and Co., 3s. 

The following seventeen interesting and well-arrange 

‘ Beauties’ are carefully collated by the insta 

Editor for his eleventh number, viz.: No. 1, Waters 

of Elle,’ in the key of F, with embellishments. No, 9 

‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill,’ as a rondoin G, No, 3 

A Polacca, by C. Keller. No.4, Romance in F, from 

Talver’s Fantasia for flute and pianoforte, op. 27; No, 5 

Andante, (in F, 6-8) composed by Spohr. No. 6, Lar. 

ghetto Romance, a graceful scrap in E flat, also by 

Spohr. No.7, A second Romance, from a new Fan- 

tasia of Tulon’s in A. No. 8, A Rondo in F, by the 

same composer. No. 9. ‘ Home, sweet home,’ ar 
ranged with three showy and clever variations in B flat 
by Dressler. No. 10, Rondo from Rossini’s ‘ Pietro 

L’Erenita.’ No. 11, A Romance, by Beethoven, in G 

3-8. No. 12, The Largo, from Haydn’s first of his 

twelve Symphonies, both arranged by William Forde, 

No. 13, Aria, from Rossini’s ‘ Zelmira,’ arranged by 

Drouet. No. 14, Aria, from Tulon’s op, 28. ,No. 15, 

A Romance in B flat by the Editor. No. 16, ‘ Vieni 

fra queste braccia,’ from Rossini’s ‘ La Gazza Ladra’ 

And No. 17, An eccentric scrap from Weber’s ‘ Preciosa’ 





THE BREEZE. 


‘ GENTLE Breeze, that giv’st my brow 
Gladness never felt till now, 

Is it that thou wanderest here 

From some heaven-illuming sphere ? 


Or thy freshness dost thou bring 

From the bright moon’s flowered ring ? 
Or from fields of light that are 

More remote than cloud or star ? 


Hast thou kissed some thymy mountain ? 
Hast thou swept some haunted fountain ? 
Or dost rather bring to me 

Freshness of the ancient sea, 


And, in flitting from the verge 

Of the round earth’s farthest surge, 
Hast thon reaped the scent of blossoms 
That entwine the mermaids’ bosoms ? 


Or, perchance, by Creeshna’s favour 
Hast thou won a creamy savour, 

From those hroad-leafed glowing valleys, 
Where with dark-eyed maids he dallies ? 


Or from off thy zoneless breast, 
Am I thus intensely blest 

By the breathing buds and bells 
Of a thousand fairy dells ? 


Or on some rock- girded lawn 
Have the censers of the dawn, 
With their odours, dewy sweet, 
Steeped thy thin and dancing feet? 


Breeze, that roamest fleetly by, 

Is it garth, or sea, or sky, 

That has lent thy trembling lip 
All the joy my kisses sip ? 
Hermes-like thou walkest abroad, 
Playful, thieving, baby God, 
Stealing all the sweets and riches, 
Laid in caves and sparry niches ; 


All delight that Jove can sup 

From the brim of Hebe’s cup ; 
All the Muse’s tuneful breath ; 
All the scent of Venus’ wreath ; 


And the air that pants and floats, 
Thrilling to Hyperion’s notes, 

Round the myrtle-blooms that spread 
Over Juno’s queenly head ; 


Azure gleam that deeply lies 

In the fair wood-spirit’s eyes, 

And the fount’s melodious cooing, 
While the waves their gems are strewing. 
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last thou not been far and near 
Gathering featly for my cheer, 

All of precious sound and smell, 
Culled from garden, steep, and dell ?’ 


‘ Not from sea or stars [ roam ; 
Not with fairies is my home ; 

*Tis a thousand years since I 
Sported in the Indian sky ; 

And but seldom have [ trod 

In the bower of Nymph or God, 
Since, to punish sins of men, 
Heaven hath flec from human ken. 


f around the green earth sweep, 
Dappled land and rolling deep ; 
Still on mortal steps attending, 
And with sighs of mortals blending. 


’Twas in ages far away 

That I heard the Muses play ; 

And from starry Memnon’s string 
Melodies no longer ring. 


In some realm of shade aloft 
Juno sits, lamenting oft ; 

Her tiar of blossoms now 
Scentless withers on her brow. 


Feet of ancient kings and Gods, 
Print no more these lowly sods ; 


: And the common dust hath troubled 
Founts that once with nectar bubbled. 


Now no more I greet thy sense 
With an elfish influence ; 

Drink no more at Hesper’s rise 
Dewy fragrance of the skies.’ 


‘If thou didst not cheat the bee 

Of a bliss not meant for thee, 

Nor despoil the spicy nest, 

Where the humming-bird hath rest; 


If those vales thou hast not robred, 
Where of old the maidens sobbed, 
Weeping over Adon slain, 

Precious tears, but wept in vain! 

Tell me, tell me, gentle wind, 

Where such freshovss thou couldst find, 
Such as makes my bosom own, 

In each pulse a tuneful tone. 


Whence thou comest, thither J, 
With a speed like thine, will fly, 
Those delicious airs to breathe, 
Known not else the stars beneath.’ 


‘ Morn was on the ocean grey 
With a bright and various ray, 
When I wakened in an island, 
Lone, and green, and calm, and silent. 


From a violet-bank I flew, 
Moist with yet unshaken dew ; 
Where nor butterfly, nor bird, 
E’en one little leaf had stirred. 
Over rippling waves I sprang, 
And around my path they sang ; 
And the nautilus uplifted 

His thin sail, and blithely drifted. 


And the halcyon oped its wings, 
Bright with jewelled spots and rings, 
Starred and zoned with gold and blue, 
Sunny thing of glorious hue. 


And the ocean’s fearless daughter, 
Winged pilgrim of the water, 

Bird that loves to haunt the storm, 
Round me wheeled its silvered form. 


And the stately vessel glided 

O’er the billows it derided, 

Till amid the ropes I played— 
And, methought, the pilot prayed. 


But I sought the quiet shore, 
And beheld the main no more ; 
And I shook each ancient tree 
Where the doves rejoice in me. 


Swift I rushed o’er hills and meads, 
Like a troop of Tartar steeds ; 

And the clouds I drove before me 
Flung their changeful shadows o’er me. 


Battling lines were ranged below, 
Big with hate and prompt for woe; 
And the peal that fiercely broke, 
Filled my nostrils with its smoke. 
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Fast I fled, and reached a plaia, 
Broidered rich with fruits and grain, 
Stedfast towers and waving leas, 

Such as loves a summer-breeze. 
Thence I wandered to a vale, 
Precious kernel of my tale, 

Green and warm, with hills around, 
Robed in leaves, and rocky-crowned. 
Seemed it all of sunshine born, 
Nurtured on the light of morn, 

Every knoll a heap of posies, 

Every nook a nest of roses. 

Through a hedge of flowery twine, 
Sweet-briar, orange, jasmine, vine ; 
Whispering and lithe | crept 

E’en to where a lady slept. 

Scarce her cheek’s carnation charm 
Dimpled on her foam-wuite arm ; 
And her head with all its curis 
Bending showed its wreaths of pearls ; 
And those eye-lids soft and stiaded, 
*Neath a brow with dark hair braided, + 
Seemed but veils to keep from sight 
Orbs of heaven’s own dazzling light ; 
And the silken fold that fell 

O’er her young breast’s gentle swell, 
Heaved and sank as if "twere fraught 
With a tune of holy thought. 

Hands thou might’st have died to press 
Drooped upon her purple dress, 

And her fingers fine reposed 

Round a jongquille half unclosed. 
Swift I sought so fair a being, 

Swifter far than human seving, 

And with faint and murmuring chime, 
Floated in that happy clime ; 

Like a bee on leaves of flowers, 

On those lips | dweit for hours ; 

On that virgin side | panted, 

And those vyes with kisses haunted ; 
Through her glossy ringlets straying, 
Round her blue-veined temples playing, 
From her sleeping spirit stealing 
Every air-shaped thonght and feeling. 
In her dreams I steeped my wing 

As they gurgled from their spring, 
Every vision o’er ber sailing, 

Like a draught of life inhating. 


And whate’er of rare or sweet 
Through her sou! was wandering fleet, 
Straight unto myself I pressed, 

As unto a lover's breast. 

From her bosom’s inmost core 

So I sucked its honey store, 

Yet within that folded mind 

Left more wealth of bliss behind. 
And ’twas thus I deftly won 
Freshest fragrance, softest tone, 
All that giyes a joy to thee, 

Such as may not often be. 

Now I sweep o’er earth and sky, 
Filled aud rapt with ecstasy, 
Maddened, in my whirling flight, 
With a frenzy of delight. 

And, alas! I swiftly scour, 

From my love, my star, my flower ; 
To the spheres a messenger 

Of the sweet | kissed from her, 

On her face the while I bowed,— 
O’er that moon an airy cloud,— 
Drawing from those features tender 
To my heart a gladsome splendour, 
Then her lip and bosom shook, 
Like a tempest-smitten brook, 

And she faitered, balf in woe, 

Half in passion, ‘‘ Angelo!” ’ 


* Now, I know, ’tis she, ’tis she, 
Dearest upon earth to me, 

Who from her my soul can sever 
Since her faith is true as ever? 
Whence the lying dream that swore 
She had scorned the love [ bore ? 
Wretched thing, what hateful spell 
Made thee fly from Isabel ? 

But how swift, and fond once more, 
At her knee will I adore ! 

Gentle Breeze, go fare-thee-well ; 


Now I speed to Isabel.’ BRANDANE, 





SONG, 
Wuewn Youth and Love went side by side 
To roam the world together, 
They recked no chance that could betide, 
And laughed at wintry weather. 
No storm that burst above, 
Could sever Youth and Love, 
When they roam'd round the world together. 
Along the morning hills they play, 
They trip the sunset valley ; 
And Youth, the boy, makes glad the way 
When Lady Love would dally. 
No wearivess or wrath 
Could haunt them in their path, 
Or beguile Love and Youth to dally. 


But years went on, and Youth grew old, 
And Love ’gan lose her glory, 
The splendour in their hearts was cold, 
And sun-bright locks were hoary ; 
And withering care 
Strew’d ashes there 
On the locks now so thin and hoary. 


And now instead of Youth and Love 
Old Age and Hate were moaning ; 
And every storm that burst above 
Call’d curses forth and groaning. 
Theit bridal hour 
Had graced the bower 
That they shook by their latest groaning. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

A new edition of Woodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotiand is in the press, with an orginal Memoir of 
the Author, and Notes, by the Rev. Robert Burns, D.D. 

A System of Geography, Popular and Scientific, by James 
Bell, Editor of ‘ Rollin’s Aucieut History,’ &c. will shortly ap- 
pear. 

A second series of ‘ The Casquet of Literary Gems,’ is pre- 
paring for publication. 

Tae Bisovu.—The ensuing volume of this annual is nearly 
ready, and will, it is said, possess more than common attrac- 
tions. Some of the most distinguished writers of the day have 
contributed to its pages, anc the embellishments are from Pi¢- 
tures by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. ; Stothard, R.A.; Tur- 
ner, R.A., Stephanoff; A.R.A.; and also by Claude, Primaticoio, 
and Holbein, 

An Essay explanatory of a method whereby Cancerous Ul- 
ceration may be stopped, &c. &c., by W. Tarr, is in the press. 








LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK, 
Dr. Granville’s Traveis to Petersburgh, 2 vols., 8vo., 2/. 58. 
A Catechism of Criticism, i8mo., is. 

Gregory’s Father’s Legacy, 32m9., is, 

The Pretty Portress oi Windsor Loge, 2. 

Rhymes for Harry and his Nurse, 1s. 

Continuation to Kustic Exercises, 12mo., 58, 6d. 

Ditto ditto, 1s. 6d. 

A Sister’s Poems, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

The Bible the Standard of Taste, 6d. 

Robertson’s Family Prayers, 1s. 

Ditto ditto ditto, 2s. 

Life of Sir Francis Drake, Imperial Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Britton’s Picturesque Antiquities of the English Cities, (to 
be completed in 6 Numbers,) No. 1.. medium éto., 94s. 

Ditto ditto, imperial ditto, 2/, 

Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick, 1 vol. post 8vo., 9s. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata, 32mo, 2s, 

Ditto ditto, on the Sacrament, 32mo., 3s. 

Christian Year, 12mo., 4th edition, 6s. 
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Mon. 8\69} 634 | 29. 85 | S.E. | Clear. |Cirrostratus 


Fues, 9\69 59 | 29. 69 | S.W. | FairCl.| Cumulus. 
“. |Wed. 10)543 60 29. 57 {Variable} Rain (Cirrostratus 
Thur. 11/664 60 | 29. 39 | S.W. |Showrs.| Cumulus. 
\Frid. 12/61 |60 | 29. 16 | Ditto. |M.Rain.}Cirrostratus 
\Satur.13/66 (57. | 29. 35 | Ditto, |Raine.») Cumulus. 
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Nights rainy on Wednesday and Saturday. Rain, thunder, 
and much lightning on Tuesday morning early. 

Highest temperature at noon, 72°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Mars in conjunction on Thursday, at 11h, a.m. 

The Moon and Mercury in conjunction on Tuesday, at 20’ 
past 2h. p.m. 

The Moonand Jupiter in conjunction on Saturday, at 6h, Pp... 

Mars’ geocentric long. on Sunday, at 13° 17’ in Capricorn. 

Jupiter’s ditto ditto 11° 55’ in Scorpio. 

Sun’s ditto ditto 21° 35/ in Virgo. 

Length of day on Sunday, 12 h. 40 min. Day decreased, sh. 
54m. 

Sun’s hor. motion on ditto 2/26” plus. Logarithmic num. 
of distance, .002212. 


R. ARMSTRONG’S LECTURES on the 
t MORBID ANATOMY, NATURE, and TREATMENT of 
ACUTE and CHRONIC DISEASES.—Dr. Armstrong will com- 
mence his Lectures on the above-mentioned subjects, on 
WEDNESDAY, the Ist of OcroseR, 1828, at half. past 5 o’clock, 
p.M., in the Anatomical and Medical School, Webb-street, 
Maze Pond, Borough. These Lectures will be. illustrated by 
numerous drawings, morbid preparations, and, casts jp wax 
plaster. For further particulars apply to Dr, Armstrong, 48, 
Russell-square. 
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MONTGOMERY’S NEW VOLUME; 

@ entitled, A UNIVERSAL PRAYER, a Poem; DEATH ; 

A VISION OF HEAVEN; and A VISION OF HELL; will 

be published in 4to. on the Ist of October, with a Portrait of 

the Author, elegantly engraved by Thomson, from a Painting 
by Hobday. 

The Sixth Edition of ‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,’ by the 

same Author. 
London: Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate-street. 


This day is published, 2s. half-bound, 
A PETITE FRANCAISE; or Vocabulary, 
Exercises, and Easy Reading Lessons, intended as a 
Companion to the Child’s French Friend. By M. Auttson, 





Author of Questions on the Grammar of the French Language, 
&e., &e. 

myLondon : printed for W. Stmextn and R. Marsmatt, Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court, Ludgate-street. 


- By the same Author, 

The’CHILD’S FRENCH FRIEND; being Grammar, Exer- 
cises, and he 7 ge for the Use of Children from Four to 
Eight years of Age. 3s. half-bound. 

Now Publishing, in Nos. at.1s., and in Parts at 5s. each ; or, 
with India Proofs, 2s. the Number, and 108. each Part, 
HE PICTURESQUE BEAUTIES of GREAT 

BRITAIN. In a Series of Views by the most celebrated 

Artists. Engraved on Steel, from Original Drawings, taken 

expressly for this Work. By G. Surpenerp, H. Gastineau, 

&c. &c. Comprising the Principal Citics and Towns, Public 

Edifices and Dock Yards, Seats of the Nobility and Gentry, 

Hospitals, Churches, Castellated and Monastic Ruins, &c. 

Accompanied by Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. 

London : published by G. Vertue, 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster- 
row; Bath-street, Bristol; and Great Ancoats.street, Man- 
chester ; and sold by every Bookseller in Town and Country. 


This day is published, Seconp Epirion, price 12s. boards, 
A NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from CON- 
STANTINOPLE to ENGLAND. By Ropert WALSH, 
LL.D., &e. &c. 

This edition contains much additional information. 

‘ This isa very apropos volume.’—Literary Gazette. 

Similar commendations of this Narrative, so interesting at 
the present period, have appeared in all the leading periodicals. 

London : Printed for Frederick Westley ; and W. H. Davis, 
10, Stationers’ -hall Court. 

On the 27th October will be published, by R. AcksxMANN, 
96, Strand, London, 
ORGET ME NOT FOR 1829. The Con- 
ductors of this popular Work confidently challenge 
attention to this New Volume, which will be found not merely 
to maintain but to extend the high reputation it has already 
acquired. It will contain above 400 pages, consisting of up- 
wards of 100 articles, in Prose and Verse, by the most eminent 
Writers of both Sexes ; 14 exquisite Engravings, by celebrated 
Engravers, from Designs made expressly for the Work by 
Messrs. Martin, Leslie, R.A., Chalon, R.A., Cooper, R.A., 
Daniell, R.A., Thomson, R.A., Prout, Corbould, J. and P. 
Stephanoff, Witherington, Owen, Clennell, and Miss L. Sharpe; 
and an elegantly embossed Inscription-Plate. Price 12s. 

A few Sets of Proofs of the Plates, Imperial 4to., on India 
Paper, price 24s. Ditto, before the Letters, price 36s. Also, 

2. THE ART OF SHOEING without the Application of 
Force ; or, Description of a Mode of Treatment, by which the 
most intractable Horses may be induced to submit quietly to 
the Operation of Shoeing. Deduced from Observation and 
Experience, by ConsTANTINE BALASSA, Captain of Cavalry 
in the Imperial Austrian Service. Illustrated by Six Large 
Lithographic Prints. 

3. Ahighly-finished Mezzotinto Engraving, by J. Bromley, 
from a Painting by H. Corbould, Esq., of THE PARTING 
HOUR. Size, 124 inches by 153 high. Proofs on India Paper, 
price 30s.: Prints, 15s. ’ 


N HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 

in a Set of LECTURES (in English and French,) con- 
taining an Account of the most celebrated Countries of the 
World, with Grammatical Explanations, beiug for Adults the 
most agreeable, and for Youth the most instructive way of 
learning French; with Tables of all the useful regular and 
irregular French Verbs, in Three Conjunctions. 

‘ L’utile, tout utile, et rien que l’utile.’ 

By FRANCOIS LE HArivet, Author of a New System of 
speedily acquiring several Languages, together, or separately, 
with less trouble and expense than to learn one by any other 
System. 

London : Printed for the Author, 56, High Holborn; and 
Sold by Bossange, Barthes, and Lowell, 14, Great Marlbo- 
rough-street ; Bulau and Co.. 37, Soho-square ; Boosey and 
Son, 4, Old Broad-street ; and Nunn, 48, Great Queen-strect. 
Price of the Grammar, Six Shillings. 


HE WINTER’S WREATH.—The Annual 
published jast Year, under the title of ‘Tne Winrer’s 
WREATH,’ will appear this Scason with increased claims to 
public attention. The Proprietor has made uncommon exer 
tions to keep a high place amongst the elegant works of this 
class ; and, in the Letter-press and Illustrations, ‘The “ reath’ 
will be excelled by none of its competitors. The Editors are 
entirely different from these of the preceding volume, and 
they have procured the important literary assistance of Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Opie, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Gilbert, Miss M. R. 
Mitford, Miss E. Taylor, Miss M. A. Brown, the Roscoes, 
Montgomery, Bowring, W. Howitt, Hartley Coleridge, J. H. 
Wiffen, Robert Milhouse, the Author of ‘ May You Like It,’ 
the Author of ‘ Selwyn,’ the Author of ‘ The Recollections of 
the Peninsula, &c.," Delta of ‘ Blackwood's Magazine,’ J. J. 
Audubon, the late Dr. Currie, Rev. W. Shepherd, Rev. W. 
Horner, Rev. J. Parry, J. Merritt, W. M. Tartt, J. A. Yates, 
the Editors, &c.&c. Embellished with Twelve highly-finished 
Line Engravings on Steel, from a Selection of Rare and 
Curigus Pictures never before engraved, the productions of 
the following Painters :—H. Howard, R.A., J. Northcote, R.A., 
W. Havell, George Arnald, Renton, Nicholson (of Edinburgh) ‘ 
F. P. Stephanoff, J. Watson, Severn (of Rome), Vandyke, 
Wright (of Derby), Garnier, Burns, &c. ; and engraved by the 
following eminent Artists—Goodall, Finden, Robinson, Smith, 
Miller, Lizars, Radclyffe, Edwards, &c. &c. 




















This day is published, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d. half- bound, 
{LEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, illustrated 
A by the more useful Problems on the Globes, and adapted 
for the use of Young Persons, and those unversed in Mathe- 
matics ; with a set of Questions for Examination. 
By W. Jrvons. 
Sold by Longman and Co., and R. Hunter. 


This day is published, fifth edition, 3s. boards. 2 
( BSERVATIONS ON THE EFFICACY OF 
WHITE MUSTARD SEED, in Affections of the Liver, 
Internal Organs, and the Nervous System; and the general 
management of Health and Life. By CHARLES TURNER COOKE, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
London : printed for Simpkin and Marshall,Stationers’- Hall- 
Court, Ludgate-street. 
This day is published No. |. of 
A VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK, 
Forming a complete Encyclopedia of Mechanical Knowledge, 
in Thirty Weekly Numbers, price 1s. each, 
TINHE OPERATIVE MECHANIC AND BRI- 
TISH MACHINIST; 
Comprehending a complete and systematic development both 
of the Theory and Practice of the Productive Arts in their pre- 
sent state of unrivalled perfection ; and exhibiting the actual 
coustruction and practical uses of all the Machinery and Im- 
plements tow used in Great Britain, with the real processes 
adopted in perfecting the National Manufactures of every De- 
scription. By Jonn Nicuo.son, Esq., Civil Engineer. 
This Work will display, in a cheap and succinct form, and in 
a correct and comprehensive manner, the actual state of Scien- 
tific Improvement, as at present applied to the productive in- 
dustry of this empire ; not as the same knowledge already ex- 
ists in Books, but as actually found in Workshops and Manu- 
factories of the highest character. It is therefore equally va- 
luable to the intelligent Workman, the scientific Master Manu- 
facturer, and the ingenious Projector of important improve- 
ments. It will be.illustrated by One HuxpRep Copperplate 
Engravings, comprising ON& TuousANp subjects of Mecua- 
NICAL SCIENCE. 





GENERAL NOTICE. 

In order that Booksellers, Venders of Number Works, &c., 
may receive adequate remuneration for their exertions in pro- 
moting an extensive circulation of this highly useful Work, it 
will be forwarded to them by their Agents, with the liberal al- 
lowance of a Seventh Copy gratis, to every Six Copies for 
which they may obtain Subscribers. No. 1 may be had on 
approval, 

Printed for R. Thurston, No. 160, Fleet-street, and M. Sher- 
wood, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in one Volume Post Svo. beautifully printed, 9s. bds. 
HE LIFE and REMAINS of WILMOT 
WARWICK, Edited by his friend, Henry Vernon. 
Contents : Introduction, Life, Remains, The Odd Gentleman, 
Christmas Night, The Haunted Mill, The Dead Arm and Ghost 
of Cesar, The Odd Gentleman and Old Maid, Twelfth Day, 
The Smuggler, The Poacher, The Wig, Travelling Compa- 
nions, Henry Halworth, St. Valentine’s Day, Gordon, The 
Painter’s Acconut of Himself,—also, 
ist. AN EPISTLE from ABELARD to ELOISE. 
mAs Srewant, Esq., 1s. 6d. 
2d. THE SUBALTERN’S LOG BOOK; including anecdotes 
of well-known military characters, 2 vols. 20s. 
3d. THE LAST of the GREEKS ; or, FALL of CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. By Lorp Moreen. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
4th. MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of Vice-Admiral 
Lord COLLINGWOOD. Third Edition, in 8vo. 16s. 
James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, and by order of every 
Bookseller. 


By Tuo- 





_ This Day is Published, 7s. Boards. 

MANUAL cf SURGICAL ANATOMY; 
d containing a minute description of the parts concerned 
in Operative Surgery, with the Anatomical Effects of Acci 
dents, and Instructions for the Performance of Operations. 
By II. M. Epwarps, D.M.P. Translated, with Notes, by 
Wititam Covutson, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the Medical 
School, Aldersgate Street, &c. 

‘We recommend this Manual to the Student and to the 
Practitioner; to the former, as a useful companion in the 
Dissecting-room, and to the latter, as a valuable and conve- 
nient book of reference, comprehending most of the practical 
points on which he may have occasion to refresh his memory, 
and some observations and suggestions which will probably 
add to his professional knowledge.’—Lancet, Dec. 15, 1827. 

London: priated for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’-Hall-Court, Ludgate-Street. 

Lately Published, 

1. BLUMENBACH’S MANUAL of COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY, translated by W. Lawgence. Esq., F.R.S. Revised 
and augmented, according to the last Gottingen Edition, 
with numerous Additions and Illustrations, and Plates, by 
WILLIAM CowuLson. 14s. Bds. 

z. LECTURES of Sir ASTLEY COOPER, Bart., Surgeon to 
the King, &c. &c., on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
SURGERY ; with additional Notes and Cases. By FrepenicKx 
Tyrxevt, Esq. The Third Volume, 10s. 6d. boards, 

3. A MANUAL of PATHOLOGY ; containing the Symptoms, 
Diagnosis, and Morbid Characters of Diseases; together with 
an Exposition of the different Methods of Examination, appli- 
cable to Affections of the Head, Chest, and Abdomen. By L. 
Martinet, D.M.P. Translated, with Notes and Additions, 
by Jones Qvarin, A.B. M.B. The Second Edition, revised, 
with additional Notes, 6s. boards. 

‘Weare glad to see that the favourable opinion which we 
expressed of this work has been confirmed by the rapid sale of 
the first Edition. This second Edition is considerably im- 
proved, and is still more entitled to public patronage.’—Dr. 
Johnson's Medico-Chirurg. Reriew, Jan, 1828. 

4. BLUMENBACH’S ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY ; 
translated from the 10th German Edition. By R. T. Gorr, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 14s. 
boards. 

5. ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE and PRACTICAL ANA- 
TOMY : for the Use of Students. By Jones Quarn, A.B. M.B., 
‘Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and one of the Lec- 
turers on Anatomy in the Medical School, Aldersgate-street. 
16s. boards. 





— — 
This day is published, in 8vo., 16s. boards, 
LEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE and PRAC. 
TICAL ANATOMY: for the Use of Students By 
Jones Quain, A.B. M.B:, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and one of the Lecturers on Anatomy in the Medical 
School, Aldersgate-street. 
London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall Sta. 
tioners’-hall-court, Ludgate-street. , 





Just published, in one vol. 12mo., price 2s. extra boards, 
CATECHISM of the CHRISTIAN REL. 
GION, being a Translation of ‘ Catechismus Heidelber. 
gensis,’ published by the University of Oxford, with Scripture 
Proofs at length. 
By a GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Oxvorp, 
Oxford: published by J. Vincent; and sold by Messrs, 
Rivington; Hatchard; Sherwood; Simpkin and Marshall . 
Howell and Stewart; W. and R. Baynes, London. : 
*A clear, concise; and comprehensive explanation of the 
Principles of Christian Faith and Practice ; and we 
the present translation, which is well executed, will obtain for 
it a more extended notice that it has hitherto enjoyed. The 
Scripture Proofs, which are sabjoined to the text, are for the 
most part well sel2cted, and satisfactory vouchers for the doc. 
trines inculcated and explained.’—Christian Remembrancey 
July, 1828. 7 
‘In its present form it is calculated to supersede the use of 
inferior works. It is a neat and well-printed volume.’—Geq, 
tleman’s Magazine, July, 1828. 





NEW MUSIC FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR, 

HALIA. The Amateurs and Professors of 
the Guitar are respectfully informed that this much ad. 

mired work is now completed in Twel¥e Numbers, con: 
together with some original compositions, of a choice Collec- 
tion of favourite pieces by the most eminent Composers, ge. 
lected, arranged, and fingered, by C. EuLENSTEIN. Price 9, 
each Number, 18s. the Set, or the Volume, neatly bound, 21s, 

The Reader is respectfully referred to ‘ The Literary 
of the 29th of March; ‘The Harmonicon’ for June and Jaly; 
and ‘The Weekly Times’ of the 29th of June, &c., &c., for 
highly favourable opinions of this work. 

Published by R. and W. Davis, Musical Instrument Makers 
to his Majesty, 31, Coventry-street; where a large Assortment 
of Spanish Guitars, on an improved principle, and Roman 
strings for the Harp, Violin, &c. may always be found. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The MEDI. 
CAL CLASSES will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, the Ist of 
October. 

ANATOMY and OPERATIVE SURGERY —Granville §, 
Pattison, Esq., daily (except Saturday,) from two to half-past 
three. 

PHYSIOLOGY—Charles Bell, Esq., F.R.S., three times a 
week, eleven to twelve. 

NATURE and TREATMENT of DISEASES—John Conolly, 
M.D., daily (except Saturday,) nine to ten a.m. 

MIDWIFERY and DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 
—David D. Davis, M. D., four times a week, ten to eleven a.m. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE—Thomas Watson, M.D., Physician 
to the Middlesex Hospital, twice a week, from six to seven p.m. 

SURGERY and CLINICAL SURGERY—Charles Bell, Bsq., 
Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, three times a week, six to 
seven P.M. 

MATERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY — Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D., daily (except Saturday,) eight to nine a.m. 

CHEMISTRY—Edward Turner, M.D., daily, ten to eleven, 
cummencing on the 3d of November. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—Robert Grant, M.D., three 
times a week, from three to four p.m. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE—John Gordon Smith, M.D, 
at the conclusion of the Winter and Spring Courses. 

BOTANY—John Lindley, Esq., F.8.S., at ditto. 

DISSECTIONS and DEMONSTRATIONS—James Bennett, 
Esq., daily. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE—Middlesex Hospital, daily, half- 
twelve to half-past one. 

DISPENSARY PRACTICE—Universary Dispensary, daily, 
half-past twelve to half-past one. 

The Medical Classes will close in May, but each Professor 
will give a Winter and Spring Course. 

On Wednesday, the 1st October, at three o'clock, Charles 
Bell, Esq., will give the Introductory Lecture of his Course; 
and the other Professors will do the like, at the same hour, on 
the succeeding days. When all the Introductory Lectures of 
the several Medical Classes shall have been delivered, the Pro- 
fessors will commence their courses at the hours above stated. 

The Certificates of the Medical Professors will be received at 
the College of Surgeons, and at the Apothecaries’ Hall. 
Lectures wiil be open to students who may not desire certif- 
cates, or who wish merely to attend single courses. 

The Classes for the other Branches of Education will opea 
on the 3d of November; the particulars of which will be a¢- 
vertised hereafter. 

Information respecting the system of Education to be pu- 
sued at the University, with outlines of the Courses, Tables of 
Fees, &c., will be found in the * Second Statement by the 
Council ;’ to be had of Longman’s ; Murray, Albemarie. street; 
and Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street. Price 1s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of this Statement will be found in the chief 
periodical publications of June and July last. 

The names of Students are entered at the University Cham- 
bers, 29, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 

Letters requiring further information, addressed to Mr. The 
mas Coates, as above, (post paid,) will be attended to ; and all 
other particulars respecting the Medical School may be ob- 
tained by application to any of the Medical Professors. 

By order of the Council, 
THOMAS COATES, Clerk. 

University Chambers, Aug. 25, 1828. 





—_—_ 





London: Printed and Published every Wednesday morning, 
by Wittiam Lewer, at the Office, 147, Strand, nea 
Somerset House. 





